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The present interest in the subject of the address 
delivered by Dr. Hale at Tufts College last Sunday, in the 
annual course founded by Mr. James Russell, is such 
|that we print it entire. To give place to this address, 
ithe Letter of Travel is omitted this week. The series 


_ j eas Commuaications should be ong | will be brought to a close with the letter to be published 
ve ; . “it order is received for |. 
r led antl 68 cae Oe in the next number. 
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cOMMONW EALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
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snd until all arrearages are paid. | 


{ always mention the P. O. to which their | 
ordering a change of address or a dis- 
ibscription ? 


Subscriber A certain picturesqueness attaches to the remains of 
| slavery, which still exist a generation after the emancipa- 
tion. This picturesqueness is not connected, thank God, 
with the terrors of the system itself. But there do sur- 
| vive certain duties which conscientious people like to 
face. For instance, at present there are twenty thousand 
To CONTRIBUTORS.—Rejected MSS. will be returned | and more black people in the Indian Territory, which is 
losed for return postage. Name and address | Wider the government of the emigrant tribes of Chero- 
sk nogespe=s- ~~~ -quueeemnamamana lial ta kees, Choctaws, and others. These were slaves of those 
Saline « querenty of gue’ Indians, or are the children of such slaves; and in the 
| various complications of the Civil War and its adjust- 
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Their history is most curious, and will some day give 
|excellent foundation for a romance or two. Rev. Mr. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
on | Dykes, who has the oversight of their education, is now 


4 SERIES OF TRAVELLER'S LETTERS | |, Boston. Any sensible person who gets a chance to 


ae talk with him about that condition of things had better 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. improve it. 


WILL BE CONCL UDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. 


— they were to a certain extent left out in the cold. 





Mr. Dykes would liketo collect twenty-five hnndred 
dollars to carry on fifty or less schools among these peo- 
ple in the next year. Now there must be some young man 
who has laid down his yacht for the winter, and finds his 
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very satisfactory business of educating six thousand 


It will be interesting to watch the outcome of the con- 


Massachusetts Horticul Parker 2} Sci- 
a ee See wee ee flict now going on between the people and the great an- 
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Meetings of Societies. 
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APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
“urday, October 1, Outing; October 12, Regular Mecting. 


mes Otis and Writs of Assistance, by Mellen Chamberlain. 
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; Wednesday, October 19. 


on raising the price indefinitely if it is not interfered with 
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children, who will go to the dogs if he does not? We 
are glad to think that there are a thousand such men 


mines and transporting coal—is to establish an in- 
tCaught. By Martha H. Bland. .........sccescesees « 14} yvincible monopoly of that business, whereby competition 
will be avoided and the price of coal to the consumer can 
be raised to such a figure as will pay a profit on the enor- 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hal) of the mously inflated, or ‘watered,’ capital of the Reading and 
other corporations. The combination has been so far 
successful as to advance the price of coal, month by 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, Oct. 11 | Month, to a height unknown before for ten years; and 
there is really no reason why the trust should not keep 


OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History | Anthracite coal is a domestic necessity throughout the 
entire eastern section of the United States. The West 
uses bituminous coal to a considerable extent as domestic 
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several months in investigating the ‘deal,’ and now 
recommends that the charter which one of the combin- 
ed roads holds under the laws of New York be revoked. 
In three great states, therefore, the people have declar- 
ed war upon the coal ‘combine’ and the battle is joined. 
There are three points in this contest to be determined ; 
namely, whether the law is safficient to compel the disso- 
lution of the trust; whether the appeal to the law will 
be successful; and whether, in case the trust is dissolv- 
ed, the monopoly cannot be established and maintained 
just as offensively in someother form. There is bound up, 
in this contest of the people against the Reading coal 
trust, one of the most serious questions in political 
economy which the present generation has to face ard 
answer. 

Two wrecks in one day in Boston harbor is a record 
of disaster in home waters which it would be difficult to 
parallel. The running down of the steamer H. M. 
Whitney of the Metropolitan Line—one of the finest 
boats in our coastwise fleet—seems to have been the 
result of one of those blunders which bigger vessels are 
much more likely to make than smaller ones. At least, 
the clear statement made by Captain Haliett leaves little 
doubt that the responsibility of the collision must rest 
upon the less experienced and certainly less careful 
pilot of the steamship Ottoman. The burning of the 
steamer Watertowr, which took place on the same day, 
was distinguished by a panic among the crew which un- 
doubtedly is accountable for the one death which follow- 
ed this accident. The lack of presence of mind which 
impelled the men to put the steward’s wife overboard in 
a position where she was caught and pounded to death 
by the propeller can hardly be called excusable. 





On the other side of the continent, in San Francisco 
there was established last spring . club which aims to do 
work in that section similar to the work done by the 
Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston in this region. 
The Sierra Club, as it is named, already numbers 150 
members, many of whom are stucents at the University 
of California and the Stanford University. These young 
men are zealous monntain-climbers, and at the meetings 
of the Club are now relating their achievements. For 
instance, Mr. Robert M. Price recently described his ex- 
perience in attempting the passage of the grand canon of 
the Tuolumne, which is fifteen miles north of Yosemite 
and abounds in natural wonders. The cliffs in some parts 
rise to a height of 3,000 feet, and the gorge is often ob- 
structed by stupendous masses of rock. Mr. Price failed 
to get through and declared that only one] man—Mr. John 
Muir, the President of the Club—had ever succeeded. 
The Sierra mountaineers have set themselves the task of 
making paths to the summits of all the coast-range peaks, 
and even Alaska is not beyond the range of their en- 
deavors, an expedition of the members having climbed 
almost to the top of Mt. St. Elias. Among practical 
labors of the Club will be the removing of underbrush 
from trails and the placing of guide posts, together with 
full directions to tourists as to the best points from 
which views can be had; with all of which our Applachi- 
ans are familiar. 





The great exhibition of the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association opens on Wednesday, to con- 
tinuethrough two months. Itisa very large affair in 
every way; but mere bigness is not its chief attraction. 
This is to be found in the variety and excellence of its 
features, in which it is admitted to surpass any previous 
exhibition by this venerable Association. It is safe to 
predict that the Charitable Mechanic Triennial will 
arouse greater interest than the political campaign with 
which it runs parallel, covering almost exactly the same 
period. 





The present season will be notable in the history of 


them protection. The first to take action was the/| the development of the American horse as that in which 
governor of the state of New Jersey, who brought suit | the grestest gain in the speed of trotters has been made. 


-| Nothing like the performances of Mr. Forbes’s mare, 


tral R, R., a member of the combination, and obtained | Nancy Hanks, is known in trotting chron‘cles. Three 


times within six weeks this trotter has made a new 
‘record,’ on Wednesday last bringing the time for a 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 
OcroBEeR 1. “If loves 


certainly does nut love misery.”—Howells. 


misery company, company 


OCTOBER 2. for 
themselves, but through and by the love that other people 


bear them.”—Tolstol. 


‘People live, not because they care 


OcTOoBER 3. ‘‘Eat the best, and will have the 


best left.” 


you 
Ocroper 4. ‘A double dose of caution means timid- 
And timidity means failure. 


ity. "—Lord Spencer. 


Ocrosper 5. ‘The holy purpose kindles our reverence 
as much as the highest triumphs of successful will: and 
blotted the 


darkness of some Calvary are none the less venerated as 


and those whose designs of love are out in 


saviors of the world.”—Martineau 
OCTOBER 6 
“If ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ were pots and pans, 
There'd be no need for tinker’s hands.” 
but 


OCTOBER 7 ‘If all good and | onest men would 


show themselves as they really are, they would stare vice 


out of countenance.”—G. P. R. James 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 

The new vumber of the series of Bibliographical Con 
tributions, published at Cambridge, contains a very val- 
it be called, of 
of the libraries of the 
variety 


calendar, as the special re- 


United 


uable may 
of many 
The 


surprise, I 


sources public 
States. 
will 
formed 
1880, that the L brary of Harvard College sent a circular 


collections 
well 
long ago as March, 


and richness of these 


believe, even those who are in 


on the subject. It was as 
letter to every library of ten thousand volumes and 
the United States, 


were thought to contain material of value. 


wards in and to such smaller ones as 
[his circular 
expressed the wish of the Library of Harvard University 
to publish a list of the princ:pal libraries, with notes in 
regard to special collections which might be 
It 


plies received at that time, but in the last spring the work 


of public 
interest to students. was not possible to edit the re- 
was tesumed, and we now have a great deal of the infor- 
mation which has 
quent numbers of the Bibliographical Contributions will 


been collected. subse- 


Undoubtedly 


dv much to complete a series which has now very great 
value to studi nts 

It is one of the advantag:s of our system, in which we 
really have no metropolis for America, that every state 
has its own pride; and it might almust be said that in 
every large state there are two or three c.ntres, each of 
which has its local ambition to be remarkable for some- 
thing. It will happen, then, that some person of wealth 
or public spirit, iu a neighborhood as yet unknown to 
literature or science, will provide for the local library of 
that place a collection which he has fallen in with, per- 
haps by accident in his travels, which remains there. 
Such a collection is absolutely useless to students at large 
until its fame has extended so far that a student may 
correspond with the librarian who has it in charge, or 
may visit the place himself. libraries have 
founded distinctly with the idea of drawing students 
from a distance; when Mr. Peabody founded the branch 
of the Peabody Institute which is at Baltimore, he said 
distinctly that he wanted to have there books which men 
of letters could not expect to find in the ordinary collec- 
tions in their neighborhood. And the trust has always 
been administered with a desire to bring together there 
such collections. 

I was fortunate enough to hear the original speech of 
our senator, Rufus Choate, when he proposed to use the 
great Smithson fund for the e-tablishment of a national 
public library. At that time, as he was able to say, there 
was really no place where the student of America could 


Some been 


goto work with any expectation of finding adequate | 
Mr. Marsh in the House of Repre- | 


stores to work with. 


sentatives seconded the effort of Mr. Choate in the 


Senate; and the original act for the foundation of the | 


Smithsonian Institute proposed very much larger expendi- 
tures than have ever been made for the library which 
was to be established at Washinzton. Things have taken 
another direction from what Mr. Choate wished or what 
Mr. Marsh wished; but the eagerness, enthusiasm, and 
public spirit of different localities have built up more than 
one library better than the Smithson fund, had it been 
appropriat«d as they d:rected, could have founded. If 
the Congress Library at Washington ever gets trans- 


ferred to its new quarters, there will be another place | 


where studerts may work with advantage, and which will 
be able to supply more than the average number of the 
books they will need. 

It is interesting to see that, in many instances, the li- 
brarians of some of the smallest collections have loyally 


| | at st 
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| and cordially taken pains to make careful reports of those 
| collections, while the librarians of large institutions bave 
| in some instances put off reports to a more convenient sea- 
ison. It is to be hoped that the mere publication of the 
| Contributions will stimulate the librarians who have pro- 
| crastinated two long, so far that they may soon con- 
| tribute what js still neeaed for giving « full view of the 
| resources of this country open to stndents. 

The time has long since passed 
'*Collect everything,’ was a good working-rule for a 
public library. The intelligent librarian is he who knows 
| what his library is for, and knows how to push his col- 
|lections in the lines for which bis library is founded. 
| If then he have pubiic spirit enough to correspond frank- 
jly and freely with other librarians in the exchange of 
duplicates, and in giving information where he 


when the old rule, 


supposes 
information to be of ase, why, something wil' come to 


| pass. It is possible, on the other hand, for a librarian 


|to ‘block the wheels’ of other collectors, and really to 
stand in the way of the service which every public library 


ought to be ready to render to the general cause of 


literature. 





One has only to look over the iudex, which is full, to 
get curious illustrations of the way 


tion and books 


informa- 

quarters where one 
Thus you would not 
of 
ments and manuscripts bearing onthe Life-Saviog Service 
of the United States. Iam afraid 
Yale College for a collection 


in which 


now hidden in 
to find 


Minneapolis for a collection 


are 
would least expect them. 


naturally go to 
would 


you not goto 


of eighteen hundred plays 


illustrative of the progress of the French drama, or for 


| But you are glad to know that you would  flad there | 
| twenty thousand Mexican pamphlets bearing on the} 
|Mexican war of ind pendence. Ibe careful student 
knows that, if be wants to study Bubyan’s Pilgrim's 


Progress, he must go to the Lenox Library; but vou can 


hardly expect that a gentleman arriving from Europe, 


wishing to follow the traces of Bunyan which he could 


find in this country, would ‘of pative impulse’ know 
that these books were to be found there I doubtif an 
average reader would go to Pittsfleld for a file of the 


Boston Advertiser, running back to its foundation. 
simall public library of Providence ten thous- 


and titles on the history of slavery aud the Rebellion 


contains 
And, speakingin general, the convenience of having 


in hand an index of nearly two 


thousand titles, refer- 
ring to as masy different subjects, which shows at once 
in what collection those subjects are fully Mlustrated, is 
a couvenience which will be appreciated by all working 
For you would 
Philadelphia library; for lichens, you would go to Am- 
heist College; for North American languages, to Welles- 
ley. A man might be quite well informed 


meno. chess, for instance, 


with regard 
the Congress Collection, thereare sixteen special collec- 
tions, connected mostly with different departments of the 
government, which accessible to 
really need to work in them. 


are any persons who 
It is to be hoped that future numbers will give a full 

account of the Congress Library, of the American Anti- 

quarian Library, and of the Bancroft collection at San 

Francisco. 

EDWARD E. Hace. 


SUNDAY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





The act of Congress, by which the grant of money 
inaid of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago was con 
ditioned upon the c.osing of the gates on Sunday, is no- 
where accepted as final. It an act which can be 
repealed by the same authority which adopted it, and 
which unduubtedly will be repealed if it 


is 


is shown that 
the sentiment of the people of this country disapproves 
the Sunday-closing plan. It essentially «a maticr of 
| public epinion. No one imagines for a moment that the 
wembers of Congress who voted to close the 


is 


Exposition 
on Sunday determined the question by their personal be- 





whom they represent would like to see it done. 

But do the people of the United States wish to have 
their World’s Fair closed on Sunday? Was the action 
of their representatives in Congress based on a true un- 
derstanding of the intelligent public will? 
| Potter of New York discusses this question in a very 
| interesting article in the Forum for October and frankly 
admits that the ‘inherited national idea about Sunday’ 
| seems to prevail withthe greater part of our people. 
| Certainly, there could be no more significant expres sion 
than that which was made by the 30,000 delegates of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor at their recent convention 
in New York. This Society undoubtedly represents a 
constituency greater than that of any other organiza- 
tion of laymen in this country, and its action has the 
conscientious aud enthusiastic approval of millions of 
intelligent, sincere and patriotic Americans. 

| This, however, does not determine the matter. If we 
suppose that a majority our people accept this idea of the 
way to ‘keep Sunday,’ there yet remains the question 
| whether this idea is the true idea; for if it is not, then 
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docu- | 


old English playsto the Sutro library in San Francisco. | 


The | 


xo lo the} 


to the city of Washington without knowing that, beside | 


lief or in accordance with their personel preference or | 
}conduct. They did it because they thought the people | 


Bishop | 





OCTOBER ons & 


the minority, holding the other iq, a 
will surely prevail because it is rj 
persistence and reason. And 
inquiry that the of a mar 
Christian and so truly American a, p id : P 
especial weight and value. He doo. , a ; ‘ 
clare his belief in the broader and mor 
day. ‘*We shall get a good Sunday 
‘‘when men learn to recognize its mea 


ght « by Bll ay 
mil wit ° 
it is 


views 


not when we have clos :d the doors w 
help to teach them that lesson And : 
“Tt would seem asif the door of a 


those doors; the dvor of a we ur 
equipped mu-eum another; the door 
picture gallery still another. And 


exist? Is it not for their enlightenin,y 
structive influence? In all these tem, ¥ 
history. And the story of the world 4 

that have lived in itis part of the : 


education of aman. It is a part of that 
is closely allied to the highest educat 
his spiritual education.’ 


Bishop Potter holds that such a gy 





achievements of human art and industry 
in the World’s Fair, might wisely be 1 

|room of the progress of human civi 
with the scrupulous observance of 
And tel!s 


Columbian Exposition 


su 


| rest. he how this may be 


proclaim. by 1 
varied traffic and machinery—no wh. 
moving, no booth or counter Open to bu 

sign or sound of business through all 

avd better still, by its doors closed til 

of every Sunday are ended—that the A 

But if there b W 
| later seek its precincts to look, it may bi 

the handiwork of man, to study the progress 
jin the story of its artistic and industria 


achievements, and to recognize thus, it ma 


believe in a day of rest. 


the study of such achievements, with J that 
a spirit in man and that the inspiration of \ 
giveth him understanding’—that certain|) 
worthy use of some bours of our America’s 


Readers of Tue COMMONWEALTH w 


| notice the almust literal azreement of Bis 


|}the scheme of Sunday opening adv: 

columns a year ago and urged later by § 

when the bill was under consideration in ( { 
| on these lines that the next Cougress will be ssked w rv As 
vise the action of the Congress which isa to expir ‘ 


THE COLUMBIAN MYTH 


One of the most amusing of Theodore Parker's sa 
ridicule which 
myths’ and similar critical fads, which w: 

more popular in his time than in ours. He a; 
theory of myths tothe history of this country, 
itis clearthat this body of people, called ‘A: 
|; had a superstitious reverence, probatly borrowed 
Pythagoras, for the number rour. We are to 
instance, that they inaugurated their gover! 

| FOURTH day of March, which, as is well know 
| first month in the ancient calendars. Being asked, the Spa 
| When their nation began, they counted ro 
from the rourtH of March, and said that 

Being asked what was the year 


is given to the he bestows 0 S 


Was 


|}on the FourTH of July. 
when their nation began, they took 
| arranged them thus: 444 
4. Then by mutti; w 444 
4, tbe result was 1776. In similar 
Parker goes on to a good mapy illustrations 
ciple of the quaternion. 
Were he living now, 
satire farther, 
of this month. 


FOUR 5, a 


pleasantry, M 


he wouid be able t 
by its application in the Culum )is 


He would say that this American p 


having celebrated, in 1876, the first century of thes 
posed foundation of their nation, wanted ay 
another great celebration. For this purpose they me wit! 


vented a certain discovery of their country preceding its 
| birth; and, selecting the time for it, they 
| FOURS, or sixteen, to the which 
| supposed 444 by 4. This came out, of course, at lsv2. 
At this point in their history, their 
annalists tell us that they had FORTY-FOUR stal A 
add tothe probabilities of the narrative, we 
told that that year they were going to elect a 1 
|and tbat his election was entrusted to 444 electors ; 
There is another detail which shows how entirely (ht a 
whole matter is a matter of the mathematics, and vott 4 
be relegated to anything called organic or scieut s Bs 
tory. One of these 44 states, we are told, called 1s 
nois, took a certain precedence in the arrangements 
this supposed celebration of this supposed disc: 
the year which it was supposed was arranged fur tue 
celebration. By arranging the 43 states which are 
in one class, and multiplying the number 43 into t! 
inal number, 44, for reasons well understood by alla 
ate students of the solar myths, the product is this same 
year—1892—which, for the purpose of the my' $ 
selected as the period of the great celebration. , 


aa - Was 


1876 celebrat 


mathematica re 
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guished sv ‘eam [llinols, Lincoln and Douglas, | Ursula, his handsome dark head begins to twitch and 
' reat struggle of the supposed /|turn, and there is no more posing to be done by it till 
»< as one General Logan and Adlai | they cross the bridge over the barranca and disappear, 

ire freely named in the subse- | Some of them are friends of his, and he hails them in 
S $ e directors of the great celebra- | joyful Spanish; some of them are Americans, and he 
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pe, not one of those ‘bi fete ‘ 

j ‘ | y BOLUS 5 B 3 >§ i . 
ren come across here in Califor- ish man. By English tongues this gentleman is called Mr 
} down to a thick, strong stock, | yril. But whether Alfonso knows the drivers and 


a 


umbrella cf green foliage, . 
ke the glass ones ladies used to | color alezan is, and what mascarillo, and exac tly what 


grow in the very inmost 


en married to an elm, like its 
ion’t know how to do that here 

ve do call the grapes wuvas, as the 
[t stands up stiff and straight 

a little 
house, where nobody lives now. 
dark 
, its golden powder through it 


tree it is, in front 


isa little wood of 


ng 


jown into the wood runs a dry 
yulders, what we call an arroyo. 


for the mythical people who are | so, as they go to and from the vine, the foot-passengers 
1 eelebration, to build a temple of are mostly tramps. But of other passengers there is an 
ranging the D -. oaeh of the 43 states, which should endless variety, who, whether known or unknown to 
= for Illinois, of her 44 most | Alfonso, are of deep interest to him. When the wheels | witha high heart and expectations of no end of fun, 
t will be observed that, in the of their dusty chariots are heard coming from Santa 


. ° l ride » § TAY: : , s a he 
i out of the stock this summer’s riders or not, he always knows something about the 


rowing in the very middle of it. : 
part i tales of horses, ridden by Alfonso himself, by his father 


eaten up by Alfonzo and his | 


a ee eee 
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| frequently knows their names and is anxious to have La 
| Gringa turn around under ber umbrella and look at them 
| too, especially when they are from the house she lived in, 
|in which case they appear under strange disguises of 
| name, like Mr. Sidi, who can ride and talk Spanish so 


rape- | well, and who, La Gringa is informed, can live like Span- 


with | borses, and his friend is in a fair way to learn what 


|constitutes a bronco. This gives occasion for endless 


land grandfather, which for the most part pass over the 
| head as the gentle, constant trade-wind is passing all the 
| time. 
Sometimes the trade-wind blows the picture off the 
easel, and then she has to attend to it; and sometimes 
Alfonso says something which breaks in on her visual 
preoccupation, and then she has to attend to him. 

‘Do you know what Cuatro Julio is?” he was saying. 
La Gringa did know very well, for in our language that 
means Fourth of July. She tried to explain to him just 
what it was—and was shocked to reflect that she was 
|explaining to one of the vanquished inhabitants of a con- 


live- 


|begins Padre nuestro, which the little children in his 


\|/fonso likes to throw stones. 
e person who spends more time under 
iy else. He is a brown Spanish boy, 
sand white teeth, and as such might be 
sit still and loaf under vines and fig- 
sits under this vine, and tries hard 


La Gringa, as some of her Span- 
. s have done, a name neither more nor 
in its English equivalent—the Yankee. 


chet it was, be must have thought her question quite 
simply replied, ‘‘Alfonso.” 
ier name,” said La Gringa. 
idn’t. 
s your father’s name?” said the painter. 
said Alfonso. 
is another name! 
\ asn't,” said Alfonso. 
so, you know if I should speak to him, 
i Mr. Lopez,” said La Gringa. 
s Lopez,” said Alfonso, ‘‘and my grand- 
sSenchez.”. But his Latin mind appreciated much 
her Saxon one the difference between the 
ials and those of clans or tribes. For 








t places as these last. 
der lrivers, and very few foot-passengers, 
body walks who can help it in this country. In 

me e horses will shy if they meet a traveller 
erleng experience of the dusty summer 

ga is beginning to part with her Eastern 
subject, and to think the horses right in 








| quered country some of the refinements of self-govern- 
| ment as practised by the victors. These explanations 
| had their usual success. Alfonso's large, beautiful eyes 
| were no more intelligent afterward than before, and 
| though she assured him that he was American as much as 
| she, I don’t think he ever takes that name and I doubt if 


1s to please his companion who is paint- | be ever will. oe 
n’t often he does it He | ‘‘Did you see the bulls go by yesterday?” he asked, one 
{ m It iso > “1 1 . | é 7 2 
. ; : . lday. ““Myg mother’s sister was one of the vaqueros.” 
. The Woman when he is talking Span- | 49Y- ly grandm r 1 


P | Now vaquero as we all know means cow-boy, and visions 

: it as that is rather too general a | Now vaquero a alles y; 

lof an old Spanish woman flinging the reata on horseback 

| were dispelled in La Gringa’s mind by her recoilecting 

| Alfonso’s extreme uncertainly about the masculine and 
Lei . | feminine forms of words. 

vn name, when La Gringa asked him | feminine fc 


| 


} 





, toblecito a few of these latter suffice for all the ; 
Spanish inbabitants: and Sanchez’s name is one of the from Ventura, had actually gone into Santa Ursula and 
widest spread of them. spent two bits, or twenty-five cents, on candy for his 
n La Gringa began her picture, she supposed that nephews and nieces, had probably added to the charm of 
ar s often, brown or white, liked knives to whittle bis profession; but this was hardly necessary, though his 
: with, @ t Alfonso her own for this purpose. But he | generosity had made a deep impression. 
; y cut himself, and, coming back next | La Gringa heard & great deal about the various mem- 
an slarming-looking bandage on the wounded | bers of Alfonso’s family. She has heard about his father, 
M t want the knife any more. who has been to sea, and who can do 80 many things 
My fathe vs, “said he, “that thaeea something | well; about his sister Antonia, who has stadied geogra- 
gC es te to your heart, so that when you bleed | phy, and loves story-books so very much, and is going to 
re. it “ 1 be dead.” ‘ be a teacher; about Ernestina and Marta, and that sister 
Alf sa good deal preoccupied with the idea of | Lorenza of tive who turned out to be a fat brother 
s disposition cannot be said to be other | Lorenzo, he who turned away his head when invited to 
3 avery cheery one. He told La Gringa that when | P08: and who sang ‘Adios, . eed amore, SS Uny; 
ic ‘swore in school they had their mouth washed out | Sweet voice, after much solicitation. All these La 
With s iter : re La Gringa expr@sing some ap- | Gringa has seen, and the Jpecbage: looking grandfather, 
a f s measure, Alfonso answered her that it | but the vaquero from ome Ynez, bt meno (e imag- 
. m Was a very ba \n. “Lhe teacher made one little boy | ination as well as Alfonso’s, is still unknown to her. 
the ® soap,” said he, ‘tand it made him be dead.” Yhe summer went on, and the time for school was at 
ga had her doubts about this occurrence, but | hand, and Alfonso was glad to think of seeing the boys 
4 er still more wonderful things—though | again, and not sorry to stop posing. And La Gringa’s 
“ a ied more wonderful to her than to him. heart was contracted, as they say in the Arabian Nights, 
"i 3 Where Alfonso sits in spots of hot light and cool | for the time before the fifteenth of August was short, 
- r the vine, he sees all the passers-by over the | and we were having a run of overcast mornings. 
8 not only through our Roblecito, but all ‘‘I do wish,” she said in her haste, ‘‘that we could 
Ne) Santa Ursala to Carpinteria, and how | have some clear weather !” 
ther Alfonso nor La Gringa knows, per- “You might pray.” said her model. 
ns “y on and as far as San Buenaventura, | It has not rained since May, and people here by the 
- But most of the people whe go by are not going | coast value their fogs. La Gringa explained that some 


There are a great | 


Shine good atid , eS : 
“lng their disapprobation. ‘Beside herself and Alfon- ; proved to know something about that prayer which 


His English is delusively 
good—so good that one is unprepared for sudden lapses 
in it. 
‘‘My grandmother's sister came down from Sant’ 
Yne’—” Alfonso went on. 
staid all night at our house. 
got up he had gone.” 
Abandoning the Amazonian ideas he had suggested, 
La Gringa listened to tales of this unseen hero’s prowess 
in lassing. For nobody says lassoing here, still less 
lassooing. She listened, too, to stories of his brother’s 
prowess in the same line, and was quite prepared later 
when Alfonso announced that he should like to be a 
vaquero himself, though he thus gave up the plan of 
starting in life as a store-keeper, and later beconing a 
ranch-man. That the grandmother's sister, on his return 


‘“‘He’s a fine vaquero! He 


I didn’t see him. WhenlI 


people might prefer this state of things to continue. 
Really the most infatuated artist might be afraid of a 
mountain fire such as the dry weather causes some- 
times. 

“Do you ever pray?” Continued Alfonso. La Gringa 
said yes, and asked Alfonso if h: did. Alfonso seemed 
a little vague, aud said Antonia Knew how. Bat he 


friend’s country call Our Father. 
Now ,school has begun, and Alfonso has gone to it 


which I fancy have not been disappointed. La Gringa 
hears tales of climbing in the trees around the school 
house, and how the teacher’s horse ran away, and how 
Alfonso ran after it, and also how they are going to 
make a beautiful garden near the school, and pull up the 
pretty yellow-belled tar-weed for which the painter has a 
vagrant love. About the reading and writing, in which 
Alfonso is not so advanced as Antonia, he is not so 
explicit. But La Gringa has hopes of him. For when 
he was asked about it, he said, ‘‘No, [ can’t read. Bat 
I'm going to can.” 

Whether Alfonso is there or not, the sun goes high up 
in the heavens, the morning passes, a violet shadow 
comes down over the little pink and white house, and the 
painter packs up her traps to go home. You go along 
the dusty roadside, where once there was thick growth 
which has withered away in the heat, so that now, ifa 
coral-snake lies in the path, you see him, and koow he 
won'thurt you. High above into the sky the eucalyp us 
trees go towering over your head. Up at the left the 
mountains are violet in the noon haze; the apricot-tree. 
are turning yellow now, and there are no flowers bi: tue 
great white and purple bells of the stramonium, aid the 
thick high clump of yellow fennel where the road tur i4— 
the plant in whose stalk, they say, fire was brought down 
from heaven once. You breathe freely as you look over 
the wide valley, silent in the uoon heat under the clou t- 
less sky, and far ahead you see the mountains beyond 
Rincon, and a stretch of blue sea. 


California, August, 1892. 


RELIGION, CITIZENSHIP AND MAN- 
HOOD. 


tHE RUSSELL ADDRESS, BY BE. K. HALE, SEPTEMBER 25, 
1892. 
LAt the beginning of every annual term at ‘Lufts College, the 
Russell Address is delivered by some gentleman invited for the 
purpose. The subject as prescribed by Mr. Russell is ‘The im- 
portance of the Christian faith in the formation of the character 
of the good citizen and the good man.’ It is more than twenty 
years since such an address has been delivered annually in the 
chapel of the college. We print to-day the address as delivered 
last Sunday by Dr. Hale.] 
It was the wish of Mr. Russell—one of the true 
friends of this College—that, as every year the work of 
the College began, some one should speak here on ‘The 
importance of Christian faith for the character of the 
good citizen and the good man.’ His words are remark- 
able. The identity of absolute religion and sound 
citizenship. The principle which they announce ought 
to be borne in mind as essential in every American 
foundation. Whether the institution be one of learning, 
of justice, of invention or manufacture, of commerce, 
or of legislation, this isthe corner stone. Our reverence 
to God involves our duty to man. Or—state the same 
thing backward—there is no social duty to man which 
does not involve reverence to God. ‘*Whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your servant, and who- 
svever will be first among you let him be your bond- 
servant; even as the Son of Man comes not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” On this principle of mutual service, 
modern democracy is founded and stands. And the 
founders of this College are wise in calling the special 
attention of men, by a public service once a year, to its 
origin in history. It is first stated for mankind in these 
words of Him who called himself, as he uttered them, 
The Son of Man,’ and whu has been recognized in nine- 
teen hundred years of history as the Son of God. 
a Speaking, as I do, within a few weeks of the death of 
our great Christian poet Whittier, it is interesting to 
call to mind one of his thousand statements of this great 
principle. On the day of the Massachusetts election of 
1843, Whittier wrote his Ode to Democracy, a poem now 
known wherever the English language is read. Of that 
poem the motto is: ‘‘What ye would have men do to you, 
do ye to them likewise.” This is the motto of Demo- 
cratic government. 

Here is one verse of this ode— 

“He who of old, on Syria’s mount, 

Thrilled, warmed by turns the listening heart 
In holy words which cannot die, 

In thoughts which angels leaned to know, 
Proclaimed thy message from on high, 

Thy mission to a world of woe.” 

It is worth remark, in this chapel to-day, that a young 
poet, the younger Longfellow at Cambridge yonder, took 
the ode and copied from it the finest verses into his 
‘Book of Hymns.’ With perfect correctness, he trans- 
lated the name ‘Democracy’ into its synomym ‘Christian- 
ity.” He re-wrote the first stanzas, sothat I read it here 
as it stands in all the best English Hymn books— 

“Oh, fairest born of love and light, 

Yet bending brow and eye seyere 

On all which pains the holy sight 

Or wounds the true and generous ear.”’ 


And so the words of the great poet, in honor of demv- 








cracy in government, are sung as every Sunday comes 
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round, as they should be, in honor of Christ and his 
religion. 

Our distinguished statesman, Mr. Cabot Lodge, to lay- 
ing down in few words the basis on whieh Massachusetts 
stands, has wisely said: ‘The people in Eagland [in the 
17th century] who were to move the world were hard- 
working, God-fearing men, who took life and religion and 
politics very serioasly. Whenever we come across these 
men, we may know that something wis done, and that 
we have got clear of the court atmo-phere of lies.” To 
take religion seriously and to take politics seriously, 
and to take them both—mixed in one draft and with one 
purpose—this is the law of success in government. 

Whatever may be needed elsewhere, the speaker in 
this chapel has no need to define pure and undefiled 
Christianity. Simply it is Absolute Religion. And, 
whatever may be the clouds of mediwval superstitions, 
those who are accustomed to meet here know that the 
Christian apostle is bidden first, second and last, to pro- 
claim the kingdom of God—God's Kingdom is at hand— 
the Kingdom of Heaven ishere. And this proclamation 
is not to one sinner or to another, elect by some happy 
throw of dice from a ship-wrecked world. No! The 
call is to all nations—‘‘Go ye out into all the world and 





who had nothing to do with their families, or with the 
state, or with mankind as large. A man called a good 
man retired into a hermit's cell; or a man called a good 
man took the vow of silence for his life, and spent that 
life in contemplation. A woman called a good woman 

separated herself from her brothers and sisters, shut 
herself ap in prison, and renounced her duty to brothers 

and sisters in mankind. You and I are old enough to 

remember talk of thisor that good man, who was called 

good simply because he did no harm. His ox gored no 

man’s cow, his bees pierced no man’s peaches, he ‘mind- | 
ed his own business,’ as people said; but he knew noth- 
ing and seemed to care nothing for anybody on the out- 
side of his fences. All this came, and came quite 
directly, from those superstitions, then called religion, 
which supposed that the Saviour addressed himself to | 
Andrew or to Thomas simply with the purpose of saving | 
Andrew’s soul from hell, or Thomas’s. Men really 
taught religion on that theory of separatism, as if hnman 
beings could live alone, as if man were not a gregarious 
animal. 


So long as that superstition was maintained, it 
was possible, I say, to speak vaguely and blindly of a 


good man who was not a good citizen. But so soon as 





proclaim the glad tidings of the Kingdom to every 
creature.” The injunctions and the promises of the | 
gospel are thus in the plural number addressed to all sorts | 
and conditions of men. And they look forward to a 
united world in which all shall know God, from the least 
to the greatest. 

I may say in passing that the verbal critics will be 
saved much trouble when they shall recognize this truth 
as a central principle in exegesis. Take the famous | 


promise, which this and that precise stickler tries to 
explain away: ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things [such things as 
food and ralinent] shall be added to you.” The Pharisee 
world asks, incredulous, how it happened that this saint 
was naked, or how that saint starved, after sucha 
But the Christian apostle reminds him that, 





promise 
since the words were spoken to a company of men, since 


the promise was given to them together, it has been liter- 
ally true, spoken in the plural namber. The faithfal 
brotherhoods bave always found it true. There is po 
community of men, which bas sought first the righteous- 
ness of God, but has found food and raiment added quite 
sufficiently for its need. No one ever made that promise 
to one saintalone. But to the little Flock it pleases the 


Father to give the kingdom “TI think that man will | 


never go to Heaven,” says Owen Felltham, ‘‘who thinks 
to go thither alone”; and the Savior’s object is not to 
save Nathaniel alone, or Judas alone. It is to bring in 
the Kingdom of God. It is to save the World. 

In an American college, speaking to men and women 
trained for American life, I may take it for granted 
again that good government means the happiness and 
success and elevation of all. Here is no elaborated system 
of caste, as in the East—Brahmia, soldier, and the rest; 
nor, as, farther West, upper class, upper middle class, 
lower middle class, and such rigmarole. The feudal 
system—as I am fond of saying—died fifteen minutes 
after the European settlers landed on these shores. The 
system of mutual service took its place. ‘He who is 


| life of an oyster or of a fox; he is to lead the life which 


the gospel asserts itself as being the proclamation to al! 

the nations of the good God—so soon as we see, each | 

man, that he is the brother of each other man because | 
| 
] 


|}each is a child of God—so soon mutual duty comes in 


as the essential of life, and wedo not presume to use 
the great word ‘good’ excepting of one who is in the | 
fellowship and does what the fellowship demands. 
Doubtless we shall find temptations, on the right | 
hand and on the left hand, to a selfishness—now the 
selfishness of Mammon, and now the selfishness which 


comes from love of beau'y or love of art—in which it is 
suggested that a man may retire from these ministries to 
his brothers and sisters, to which Jesus Christ tells him | 
that he is born. A son of man must be a servant and a 
bord-servant of mankind; this is the statement of the | 
Son of Man. A son of man has no business to lead the 


the common manhood requires. And on the other side— 


on that side of sentimental temptation—the son of man | 
has no right to listen to these siren voices which talk to 
him of self-culture, self-formation, self-improvement. | 
if they imply that the culture, the formation, the im. 


provement, have any lesser end than the enlarging the | 
power which he owes to hisrace. In all his self-training, 

he must hold in view the conflict and the victory by 
which he is to lift men higher than they are. fy 


You will pardon |me, perhaps, because I am speaking 


| 
to acompany of scholars, if I take time which I would | 
not so use if I were not speaking on this platform. The | 
temptations are so great to what is fairly called cloister | 
hfe, to the luxuries of study, the fascinations of libraries, | 
the comparison of the work which one and another age | 
in the past has done—these temptations are so great to 
men who have been trained as we have been trained, that | 
I shouid like to present, for the young men who hear m¢ 

| 


the story of one of the great protests which rudely | 


, 


brushed aside these temptations for one whole generation | 
of young men in a sister nation, and, I may say, in| 





greatest among you shall be your servant.” Thus the 


very first step in civilization is the building of roads. | 
How does the American pioneer build his roads? Does he | 


meekly send a petition to the capital of his Department, 
that an engineer may be sent down from the Bureau of 
Internal Improvement, and a survey made on scientific 
principles, say, from Cranberry Centre to New Jerusalem? 
Not he. He meets together with all the people of the 
town. Together they determine how the road will 
best meet their need. Together they cut down the trees; 
together they chop them into logs of the right length; 
together they roll them into the swamp and make the 
corduroy. And, from year to year, when the road needs 
repair, every citizen, with his horses and his oxen, 
appears, to work out on the road his duty to the town; as 


his father and his father's father have done, generations | 


back, since that first ancester moved into the wilderness 
and laid out the roadway of the beginning. 

In the words which call us together here, Mr. Russell 
speaks very precisely of what is needed in the training 
of the good citizen and the good man. I have preferred 
to speak first of the special duties of citizenship, because 
I wanted to shuw that the definition of simple Christian- 
ity and that of good citizenship are one and the same. 
*Together’ is the central word in each definition; and for 
Christianity, or for citizenship. no description can be 
found which does not imply that each one of us ts to 
bear his brother's burdens. It needs but a word to show 
that the training of a good man in one of our communi- 
ties is the training of a good citizen. Lest I seem to 
pass this essential requisition of our founder, Iam now 
to speak that word; and then [ will pass to what I have 
a special desire to speak upon, the separate points of 
duty to mankind, which the good man or the good 
citizen finds most important in our special time. 

We have no good citizens who are not good men; 
aud we have no good men who are not good citizens. 


brushing them aside, established modern Europe and 
| made the nineteenth century what it is. 
If, in the history of the last thousand years, you | 
wantec to find ten years, or twenty years, in which lit- | 
erature and scholarship bad nothing to do with citizen- 
; ship or statemanship, you could not choose a sadder 
| period than the last ten years which ended the last cen- 
|tury and began this century in Germany. Nothing is 
} More pathetic than to see the absolute separation betwe 
| the German colleges of that time and a ronceearngg 
that great tide which was to sweep old Europe away and 
; establish modern Europe in its place. In the midst of | 
| this Dryasdust Sahara, of the mere chaff of learning, 
| Joho Gottlieb Fichte found himself in the duties of a 
| professor in one of the smaller German colleges. The 
| skepticism of the time was such that practically no stu- 
dent of sense attended the religious exercises of the col- 
lege, unless, indeed, he had chosen Christian theology as 
the bread-and-butter study by which he was to earn his 
living. Fichte took the neglected Sunday afternoon as 
an occasion when he would address young men on the 
duty of the scholar to his time, on the lessons which his- 
tory had for the present, and, central in such instruction, 
on that unity of that human race which makes it suicide 
for a man to pretend to train himself ua’ess, first, second, 
and last, he is determined to uplift mankind. To the 
rage of the preachers, as I am sorry to say, the students 
rushed to hear Fichte’s humane eloquence, while they re- 
fused to listen to the critical commonplaces of the pulpit. 
From man to man, from college to college, this new 
gospel—which was the old gospel of St. Paul’s epistles, 
the old gospel of the Sermon on the Mount—worked its 
way through Germany. From man to man, and from 
college to college, the German students found out that 
their duty was not to shut themselves up to read in 
cloisters, but that it was duty abroad, duty tothe Father- 
land of Germany and to tbe brotherhood of mankind. 
_And when Korner sang his war-songs, when at Leipsic, 


} 


j 
| 


| 


Under the medieval glosses on the simple scroll of our! amd in the flight of the French army which followed, 


P | 
religion, it was possible to have men called good men 
national armies, it was because fF), 


| is that, before the infinite ages hay 


lattempt this, in our time? This 


|speaks sometimes as if a man’s w 


lof government. And, more often tha this 


OCTORE: \ 


it 
tS Con 


every German university furnished ; 
“OUtngeRt fons 
had for - 

re-asserting the great Christian | for FORES beg 

“ t Die , 

under foot the old mediwval heres, ; a8 2 
he cried aloud, ‘‘but our duty t ae 20 duty 
duty to the ages which are to , 
thee. Thou knowest not me. w 


hye 
prir 


‘ 
- 
Tamp 


iat 


come into the circle of your fe! ace 
into the circle of mine, and we ‘ + 
other, each for the seryice which + Pa OB each 
as we press forward to the goal of |, oe 

In recurring to this lesson fro n 
have not left the subject of the hoy ‘ 
thus expressed, in its work on the edycater 2 


ie 


s 


|of Germany, led the way to the » a ae 


land in our time—one of the mos: 
this century has taken toward the pa G 
It is a step toward that K ng . 
as we saw, is the goal of simple Ch; 
But I will not take more time. 
pnrpose thus far, in defining the or 
ity, Citizenship, Manhood The 


endom. 


i 


good citizen; and no manisa good 
living on the great principle of ‘Toget 
in the good tidings of Jesus Christ 
The aim of a good citizen is to 
Commonwealth orthe Kingdom of G H 


For mor 
is freely uttered by those who att 


reward our consideration. 


is always answered wrong by thos : 
their notions and who take their illustra f 
babits of nations still under oligar: 
who are indifferent or are indeed 
of the American Democracy. 

Thus I 8m sorry to observe that 


Tea 


were to be measured by his share in the adminis 


do the speakers at college holidays 
They borrow it from the political journals, wh 
unnaturally, hold up the primary meeti: 
the meetings of boards of government 


the matters of prime importance. Tois they haye « “ 
right to do, for these matters are under thei specia 
cognizance. But in truth the good - 
more duties thaa these to attend to. I us t = 
of the community to care for, its educat Une 


ment and cheerfulness, its honor, its 


Mperance and 


purity to watch over. He has its hospitalities y » 
minister; he has its futureto look forward to, its® 
tory to preserve. If I did not know that [ had oppm 


tunity, every week and every month, | n thes 
times a hundred-fold as much for the community a! 
can possibly do by a single vote on any day of election 
I would busy myself, for the rest of my life, in the mo 
lonely island in the Pacific ocean. 

Elections take care of themselves if you have bad 
enough good citizens preparing for the election fors 
hundred years. The election infallibly goes well, whes 
the pecple of that region have been well trained for 
the duty in hand. And almost infallibly it goes ill wher 
and where the people have not been so trained. In one 
case, that is, you have good candidates olfered bya 
parties, and you therefore are sure of a successful ele 
tion. In the other case, you probably have 
dates offered by all parties; and you are almost sure ofs 
bad election. The thing was predestin« The result 
depends on the preliminary training of th 


vad can 


To young men, trained as those whom I am address 
ing. what {am now to say isof the first importance. It 
is, of course, that as matter of practical duty a g 
citizen must Know the People. It is just here that«ditors 
and other students, men who live in offices and cloi-ters 
are aptto fail. But itis just here that the young mai 
who wishes to serve mankind must apply himself. How 
can he serve a people whom he does notknow? Andwe 
are misled by the very literature inour hands. In prac 
tice, I find myg@elf saying to boys every day, ‘You are Do 
goicg to be a young Duke like this man your novel teis 
about; youare not to send members to parliament as you 
live on your estates in the country.” And in the same way 
I have to say to young girls, ‘‘Youare not going to % § 
Lady Bountifal, carrying a bottle of sherry fto 2 peasadl 
in a cottage, while a servant follows with a pair of Dish 
kets. Why, there is not a Duke within three thoussne 
miles of you, and thereis not a peasant any arer; ape 
very likely it may be three thousand years fore you 
give any orders to a footman.” It is really a special sDé 
important part of your education that you should 
know your owncountry. You must understand Americ 
Or, coming to close quarters, if a man live in Tu 
lege it will be a good thing for him to go to w 
how far he knows and sympathizes with the peo! 
Middlesex County or of Somerville. Is it, indeed, 
central principle of the Christian Commonwealt t 
Kingdom of God—that a man shall bear his 
burdens? It is a matter of course, then, for ™Y 
that I know who are my brothers here and whst tet 
qnrdens are. . 
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jer at the fascination which the new life OBSERVATIONS. | pink of decorum, possessed of eager and keen intellectual 
st words: © 5 wate 


1 do 0 for young men, and I may say for forces, and the power and the will to apply them; the 





se frontier has cee oot believe that the mountain EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS : NOT DOWN IN THE BOOKS. /complacent parents rejoice in his rapid progress in the 
ong Wome? ‘ppraeed the adventare of the mine The complaint is trite, however just, that the course | precise path marked out for him. The same theories and 
pect grFe® aaa eve the charm is her, that of education in our public schools results in storing the | methods, improved by experience, are tried on number 
* she cattie-r® _ coung man knows where he is brain with an undigested mass of facts,—a medley of |two. He is to all intents and purposes a star member of 
pat fres! n =i ie how little he is of use, Knowledge by no meaas ground into the memory but | some tribe of aborigines. Not a social grace will he 
4 who he's ao™ ws the men and women around huddled together, as it were, in an unavailable heap. | acquire, and none were born with him; obedience and 
g wpat, above S .» boy whose father was drowned Some pessimistic observers go so far as to affirm that the | docility are foreign to his nature, and he has no affinity 
by. Helos” “a ver died with a broken heart, Old-time primitive training in the ungraded district whatever for the knowledge that is pressed upon him. 
das ped a ‘ into his own cabin; takes schools proved more practical and desirable than the , Other members of the family circle in turn manifest their 
= i makes a man of him. For smattering of miscellaneous learning that is obtained in | several idiosyncracies, and each has to be educated an 
eof bin, TO” wling crowd at the Post-oftice, OUT educational mills. What those early pupils learned, | trained by methods specially adapted to his or her case. 
met! ~ 3 cen vrovg is wrong; he callsa lie S4Y these critics, were it but the elementary three R's, Now if these differences exist, as they frequently do, 
gi right Is TS < And whatever his moral force WS learned to some purpose, the facts being repeatedly | in children of the same parentage, what diversities may 
p, ond 8 FON" - rs in that new community. I an Poured in and absorbed until they permeated once for all | not be expected in the rank and file of public-school 
ee on ang life, of living thus ina the intellect of the pupil. His Reading, ‘Riting and | pupils, gathered as they are from all classes of society? 
8 ; pk sin he be of any good, and what ’Rithmetic, with Geography and Grammar and much/j|In a single class of applicants, the entire intellectual 
here 08t © Spelling, were drummed into his head during every | gamut may be sounded, from the note of actual genius to 
good may . just as. possible to me, if I school day of every school year. If he had any further | the dullness of stupidity. How is the wisest and most 
and woy * of Boston. or if I buy myself teaching, it was his great good fortune; but these ele- | patient teacher to impart Instruction with equa! success 
reine ® acre in Medford? Why may [| Meats became his for a lifetime | to all these diverse minds, one of which receives a last 
tee : e. and a fool a fool? Or, have I In our public schools these studies are rapidly passed | ing impression at first sight of a fact, another requiring 
ol sa Canadian boy, whose father OVer Once and forall, and the pupil goes on to other | almost endless repetition and enforcement before any 
i spital, or was killed when the branches. He does not go through Fractions and Per- | result can be obtained? 
geal lower in Siloam fell? centage and Cube Root over and again, nor parse and | The choice lies between the detention of the bright 
fold gave W") © : _ reparse Cowper’s ‘Task’ and ‘Paradise Lost’ until he can | pupil and the neglect of the stupid one; an impartial 
ped, Eanowe ae Sint “ag go ogg ge analyze them backward and forward. Having learned | courseis hardly possible since the system of promotion, 
. ’ : 4 Pe nee or a cas canta what he could absorb in passing of the topography, re- | if overworked, would leave missing links in the ‘curricu- 
peters Sued ; : sources and products of Europe, Asia, Africaand Oceani- |lum’ that not even the precocious pupil could afford to 
eemigrant youdel ev! a & ee ca, not to mention the New World, he closes the Geogra- | miss, while phenomenally dull pupils may be passed 
s himself here igoretsd — gperse-ennneen —_ phy andjAtlas, only to re-open them in imagination from | along by methods perhaps pardonable under the exist- 
ggreat deal for Alm. -rom te windows youser time to time to set new States in Columbia’s retinue, or to | ent system, and turned out without extreme delay, nomi- 
sn see Lexington and Gunker Hill and Fasestl Hell— mark the transition of an Old World monarchy to a Re-| nal graduates of the public schools. 
gp choose to remembet a aed _ oe ee ae public. As for Spelling, unless he is a ‘natural speller’; Until some levelling process, not as yet discovered, 
p. if he walk thi pac ys ic Rae soln a he never attains that accomplishment, the somewhat | reduces or raises all youth to an intellectual level,our pub- 
no t let G remembe S on Stree 


cursory attention paid to that branch of education utter- ‘lic schools will present many weak points at which crit- 
ly failing to incorporate the principles of orthography, | ics will cavil; but if to reformatory purpose, criticism 
e Pacific, or, I suppose, than allthe ~, ; ; 
: still less to establish the perfunctory habit of correct- | cannot be counted an evil. Indeed, the earnestly pro- 
.. veekets at this moment afloat between Liverpool @ : 
eam per” , t i} gir: ness. gressive and ingenious nature can hardly set itself a 
jtee York. if he choose to Fead, bere is your But what does he not pack away in his mental store- | worthier task than that of strengthening these weak 


Harvard College Library, the Boston Public ‘ 
perery—niary abe : : : house upon this thin substratum of elementary lore? | places in our system of popular education and correct- 
may walk in. Massachusetts educated 


+ somebody re to make than the railway from 


aay" ; aan 1 sdaiia Each successive year some new notions are agitated, | ing ill-advised methods to the utmost possible extent. 

a I s 8 On she protects MY sieep at night; . : : ‘ : 
mewien | WAS ® “4 oe B and a little of this and a little of that and a trifle of One point wherein reform is much needed is especial- 
ee ares for my food and health to-day. To say noth- : , hile eshool | iv * of vedbonta | hict 
mC fine te th something else are incorporated into the public school | ly conspicuous in some of our schools in which the sys- 
= esent annual charges for such purposes, : : : . = ; 
ing of plein ta balf } F ' : roca system, that ‘ike an omnibus seems to know no limit to |tem of co-education obtains. rhe social element is 
— n two centuries and a ha 1as beer vest- , R . F e 
_—— * : sep k if ri : in no its accommodating capacity; yet as the pupils spend no | allowed in some instances to predominate over the edu- 

+ her leges and parks an rts, i ; ; ar : : 

one a : - a , . 7 7” ‘ more hours in study than formerly, it is probable that cational to an extent that renders the winter school 
ryan ioraries, in Dridges an in 8 ets, His P , : * 

wherra, inlioraries, im © SOGOS GAS Th MPO, 1 A nd study is spread rather more thinly than of old over | practically lost time, in the opinion of competent ob- 

immediate oeghborhood, is roughly estimated as about 


the regular and essential branches. To the pupil of | servers. A round of school entertainments, parties, 
alert mind and eager ambition, these manifold sips of | receptions and two or more class balls in a term afford 
wisdom have a healthful and stimulating effect; and | a serious interruption to and diversion from study. The 
having the key tothis and that department of learning | evil is recognized and deplored by parents and by the 
and a taste of its sweets, frequent excusions and pleas-| more ambitious among the pupils, but there is need of 


y.00.00 of dollars. I go and come, enjoying every 
day, without let and hindrance, such advantages which 
oe tathe stavethus lavishly and laboriously piled up 
rme. In mere decency and honor I must do my share, 


‘ 


in banding down such a heritage as that to those who 


I ll not, wh I drink haf ant tarryings will result in after life. radical reform in the matter. 

fter me will not, when ( . suc » ‘ - : 

—s ‘i lei 7 * eudaionre Someone has defined culture, in substance, as the This matter, with others that are easily capable of 
tain, sully it for those who are waiting behind me or let 


appropriation of the heritage bequeathed from previous | reformation,should receive the attention their importance 
generations. Great minds have discovered and formu- | merits. A free expression of public opinion upon what 
lated so much of wisdom, beauty and truth that such of | are generally considered the defects of the public school 
us as are not genuises may rest content if we can but | system may be productive of good; at all events, it may 
comprehend what they have thought out and appropriate be offered by non-educators with the same zeal mani- 


other people sully it. Iam bound in honor to keep high 
the social lifeof a state so endowed, that God may find 
te chiidren in their timejas well off as, were their 
4g er 
isloers 


Lift up your eyes”—said the first founder of this 





ie what they have execated. Having assimilated the fested by the unmarried in bringing up their neighbors’ 
c st - ook upon the fields, for they are white al- essence of the wisdom andthe refinement that have been children in the way they should go. 
a ~ 4 self that he has attained that intangible possession - 
” rip age aig oumewt he saw the Massachusetts known as culture, though he may have made no notable FLEETING SHOWS. 
‘today? He need not bid you and me go out to all the contribution to the world’s sum total of accomplish- y 
world to proclaim his glad tidings; all the world comes PERCHANCE A DREAM. 


;' : : ment. pa 
I do not know but I am speaking to some noble- But, unfortunate ly, not every ex-pupil of our public It was very dark. ‘There was a dank mist abroad: a 


wat from Japan. Ido notknow but some Chinese boy gchools inclines to self-till his intellectual soil. Not, Stiflimg mist, brown and thick, with none of the salt 
sas conquered this puzzling language so far that he can every intellect has a natural bent towards exercise; tang that gives toa sea-fog, at its worst, a certain flavor 
sow what I say. I do know that I have only to walk what 1s learned or half-learned in school days too often ®nd inspiration. Above, below, around us there wasthe 


the ef 
we siTreeta 


; “ tomorrow to meet men of all the great races comprises the capital stock upon which all subsequent mist, and nothing else. The unseen path over which 
‘the world. If I could talk in Hebrew I might speak transactions are carried out. So far from increasing, our feet moved stumblingly was sharply rocky and 
wo the Jew who landed last week—not the worst of emi- {pis ill-secured capital, it is not unfrequently suffered to rough. Somehow— though how the consciousness came 
pam let Me say in passing, at a moment when it is the qgwindle to pitiable proportions, until the non-cultured could hardly be told—one felt that the path, however 
“‘stion to abuse him. Iam to be asked, it seems, before adult finds his or her only security in silence when con- painful, must be closely kept, lest one stray precipice- 
we mouth is over, to welcome Eskimo from Labrador on yersation takes a flight fro the beaten track of the ward, or the wild wind of great heights, sudden and 
er way to Chicago. And this is only a type, or speci- commonplace into the sphcre of intellectual thought and Pitiless, sweep one outward, helpless, into black and 


— 


men, illustrating that matchless hospitalit hi : Recah iain 
pare democracy 1} puality by which & attainment. ra 
** Gemocracy like Massachusetts gives to all their due, If our school-children can be taught, not merely to . 


“eW or Gentile, bond or free, attracts within her charmed study, but to observe and to think intelligently and to 


Sorts and conditions of men. When she built good purpose, their feet will be already turned toward 
“sits College, for instance, she set a candle in a candle- the heights that they may presently scale. Yet in our 


ipon a@ hill, that all men might see her crowded school-rooms, in brief school hours, what 
and might come to it. And you and I 


It was very cold. The hair boundthe brow as with 
a wet chill. It was a cold no warmth of wrapping 
could keep away; that shuddered itself deeper than the 
flesh. The world wasa world of loneliness and strange- 
ness, whose air stole all familiarity of sound from 
friendly speech and laid on human lips the touch of 


§ all 





StickK—set « j 
“A~—SCL a City 


ght: might ee <i , : 
mz instructor is sufficient for these things? A system may 


are t phe P Z : 
he wards w tend that watch fire. You and 1 are be ever so painstakingly elaborated, and yet with the 


crews the + a ’ : ; silence. 
a ~ in the life boat ready to put off into the breakers best of intentions teachers will fail to make it ‘work.’ = 
Tescue the «shir . : : ) : . sew t P P P 
i ° “iy hipwrecked pilgrim from other lands. The problem, though many times multiplied, is much the And then, of a sudden, a miracle! Was it that for 
08 and [ hay : : ‘ : 


se a Have received from holy fathers, and from same as that which confronts the parents in the home. us, as for him of the Apocalypse, a window was opened 
wn " cAeset I M ed God bene we might be tne, the torch Most parents start out with fairly wel defined ideas and in Heaven? High up—so high only the up-cast eyes 
a he oc ga * a the blessing of the world. Who are plans of government— 0 which mature unmarried friends could s:e—a white light shone; a casement seemed flung 
to trim thet a ty ce to such a trust, should fail contribute valuable suggestions. The child-nature is open from some inner glory, and through it the glory 
tire “ 7 4 . compas it to burn brighter? From supposed to be plastic and the twig ls expected to incline poured, solemn, clear, luminous, a marvel of great 
hereafter vG We give it gladly and sure to this waiting with grace and alacrity in the direction in which itseems light. Against it, and out across it, faces leaned—a 
good to bend it. Suppose a family of six sons and s’namface and a woman’s; and there were voices in far 
bi daughters, well-born aad to be well-bred: but do not speech. Then all was dark again. 
on. ee of Nature’s to give so many forget to suppose some wayward ancestor hemes breed- se ee Se Ph Soha a ME ge 
Pray. but a _ lng ee ness fee whet ioe tensuse,: ing wee Want “arg Fb OS we moved hopefally and of perepee toward that C he 
eth e se rim of hair at the base of the head? ancester had made it. : pitas: Ae i * nage he 
Nature setthe fashion, not the Church, and Blood will tell; but when, where and in which scion of the darkness whence e glory had shone. And 


~ kes right to try it on whomsoever she will. it is impossible to foresee. The first-born may be the presently our feet left the level, and we moved upward, 
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Gvera smooth but steep and slippery incline, toward 
a faint, red glow. We passed a doorand stood in what 
seemed to be a low hut, dimly lighted bya dull, crimson 
ray, that came froma pear-shaped globe floating ina 
jar of still water. There were rough, dark rafters over- 
head; scattered over the floor and leaning against the 
warped, irregular walls were strangely-shaped appli- 
ances in iron and brass; the tools, one guessed, of the 
geniuses of the place. One side of the hut was floored 
in iron; and a great furnace glowed there, whose red and 
open throat was being fed by a stooping figure that 
looked a black silhouette against its flame. The figure 
did not lookup norspeak. From the side of the hut 
there rose upward a rude, ladder-like flight of steps, 
leading through a trap-door to the floor above. 
— 

We climbed toilsomely up. We found but another 
rough room, entirely empty, lighted as dimly, but with a 
weird, violet shining, instead of the flercer red. More 
stairs; another room, white-lit. In its midst a sort of 
table, with brass-handled appliances of many sorts, con 
nected with wires that passed through the boarding 
above. A man stood beside it, busy with manipulation ; 
sometimes he paused to listen toa call, unheard by any 
but himself, that came to him through a broad metal 
tube; then heagain bent tohis work; here pulling out 
a rod, there turning a key of shining steel. 

°° 

The tower—for such it seemed to be 
sound of a rushing; the floors vibrated to it; the rude 
walls lightly trembled. It was not the wind, though a 
wild wind was abroad and whistling its way keenly 
through the tower's cracks and crannies; it was rather 
another manifestation of the Force that bad wrought 
the miracle of the window opened through the fog; the 
force that, through the windows of the rooms through 
which we climbed, we saw at its uncanny ani beautiful 
work, pointing a finger of white, 
through the sullen fog-drift 


irresistible light 


We climbed one more ladder—and then,—ali in a 
moment a sense of vast and awful height that sucked 
the breath and clutched at the heart; such a senseas the 
shuddering landsman fancies of the sailor clinging to the 
swayidg mast; such a sense as rarely visits human con- 


eclousness except in fearsome dreams. Height and 


night; chill and fog; fog that swirled and swept, driven 


by the hounding, shouting wind. Nothing between us 
and infinity but the few planks on which we stouod; 
tiny island in the awfulness of the dark. Behind us the 
Force at its work; now and then the fog to right or 
left kindled with a white, unearthly illumination, as the 
mighty Finger pointed that way and bade it show for 
what it was. It showed a cyclonic whirl, with prismatic 
tints here and there caught within it, stolen from the 
Light whose path that Finger pointed. A whirling 
chaos, out of which at any moment wraiths might shape 
themselves, with eyes that the Light itself might be 
afraid to meet. 
°° 

The Light moved toward us, slowly, inescapably; we 
were in it; were of it. Straight before our eyes that 
Finger pointed out into the night. Its pointing shaped 
a pathway; and the sides of the pathway were of broken 
rainbow ; and its end acircle of rainbows; and it wheeled 
and swirled and circled, a phantasm indescribable, un- 
forgettable, of mist and color and wild movement ;—and | 
it was gone. 

*" 

And then, as we stood uplift in that vast, boundless, 
timeless night—O who shall tell it!—it was dark no 
longer. Something, with the hands of the wind 
caught at the mist and rent it apart and it was not: and 
above us there was a velvet darkness and stars!—stars! 
stars! A world of them; blazing down from such an un- 
dreamed-of nearness that every star was as a lamp by 
which God read the naked soul. No shelter, no escape— 
the stars! the stars! Death must be like that; to have |} 
lived that moment is to Know dying—to be in the grasp 
in the illumination of a terrible eestasy, to be drawn up- 
ward toward a majesty unspeakable, illimitable; to feel | 
the soul within one wrenching its way up and ont to 
answer that call, to feel all that is mortal in one crushed 
with awful fear, all that is immortal in one thrilled with 
an awful joy—to know a moment like that moment of old | 
when— 

The trumpets lifted their voice, 
And the singers made endeayor, 
Shouting “in Him rejoice!” 
Singing “In Him rejoice 
W hose mercy endureth forever! "’ 
And the temple filled with a cloud, 
Even the house of the Lord: 
Porch bent and pillar bowed: 
For the glory of the Lord, 
Through the terror of the cloud, 
Had filled the House of the Lord. 
>” 

Was it perchance adream?.Or did we climb, one 
mist-drenched night, into the tower of the search-light 
on Mount Washington? 


Dorothy LuNpDT. 


was full of the | 


N THE TWILIGHT. 


The viol that thy skilful hand awakes 
My solace and delight at eve affords; 
And I am sileat, for too poor seems words’ 
Portrayal of the pictures Fancy makes 
Some far, dim northern country of the lakes 
Rises in faint presentment from thy chords, 
Where fisber-boats are busy in deep flords 
And white mists slowly lif. as the dawn breaks. 
If to thy strain a subtle minor cling, 
I dream of dripping woods and winding roads, 
Whereon the oxen toil with rounded loads 
Of aftermath; I hear the kine-bells ring, 
When early comes pale twilight, and the year 
Is fallen into the yellow leaf and sere. 


F. D. STICKNEY, 


L, ITERATU RE. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S PHILOSOPHY 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY Principles of Ethics Vol. IL. By 
— Spencer. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
Thirteen years ago, fearing that failing health would 

prevent the completion of his work in Philosophy, Her- 
| bert Spencer gave to the reading public what of the 
| concluding portion seemed to him most important, under 
the title of ‘The Data of Ethics.’ Fortunately his health 
bas been so husbanded and strengthened that he has 
| been able to add tothe firet part of the first volume on 

Ethics the succeeding three parts, two of which are in- 

cluded in the volume before us, leaving only two parts 

of the second volume still to be written, in which labor 
it ts earnestly to be hoped he may be successful. 

The preceding volumes of the series bave been filed 
in and a more correct and satisfactory whole is apparent, 
the ripening experience of years of thought and action 
having added to the treasures of his mind and modified 
some of the earlier and less acceptable doctrines 

itis greatly the custom of writers on philosophy to 
conceal their thoughts from the average reader by the 





| use of elaborat: technical terms and words that may be 
said to constitute a philosophical dialect or even slang. 
This is done with more or less of intention, but is none 


| 


a | the less aggravating and discouraging to a reader com- 


paratively young inthe study. Hence the aebt we owe 
to Mr. Spencer for his clear, lucid style, such that any- 
one may appreciate, and his avoidance as far as possible 
of these terms that have become so crystalized 
idioms that a pocket dictionary is a necessity. The phil- 
osopher, like the mechanician, understands his comrades’ 
speeck, but the layman generally is bewildered. Here 
the matter is plainly, simply stated, exemplified by anec- 
dote, quotation, familiar and exceedingly varied similes 
from everyday experience, summed up briefly as a 
whole, and the necessary inductions concisely and reada- 
bly stated. The book has a fascination of its own, and 
|the reader feels almost forced to read it, when 
| begun, from cover to cover. 





once 


Many students of philosophy object to the theories of 
Spencer because he regards as ‘the only good,’ happiness. 
| This may be merely a quibble of words. If they could | 
argue it out in speech, rather than in cold print, that 
without the living exponent ready to explain the volcanic | 
| centre that too often is concealed by the crust and 
| humed by weary labor of the explorer’s pick, the 


ex- 
real | 
| ‘happiness’ would be found to be identical in the thought 
}of all, but clothed in different garments. The trouble 
with most philosophers seems to be that they set up a 
trophy of words and defend it against all comers, de- 
| claring it to be what their eyes and thoughts represent it 
jand challenging all to agree or vanquisb. It is the 
| strongest arm that wins, aided oftentimes by luck or 
| cunning, not the intrinsic value or beauty of the trophy. 
| It is not seldom the story of the Knights and the golden 
land silvern shield. Written or printed words, however 
carefully guarded aud selected, are always susce ptible of 
misinterpretation or of twisting by the minds of those 
| prejudiced to other views 
The great question that divides Spencer and the 
| frinitarian philosophers is the source and consistency of | 
jC onscience, his opponents asserting it to be a direct gift 
j wife from God. One of the best known in America says, 
| “Until man appears with a conscience pointing to a moral 
| law, there is and can be nothing either moral or immoral. 
We do not morally approve or condemn the acts of the 


reptile or the bird, of the dog or the cow.” To say the | 


jleast, this is formulated with mach of the self-esteem 
|that is inherent in most of the buman race who are a 
| little over proud of their superiority over the rest of the 
; animals. 


From all we can gather by intelligent study of the 


| lower orders, it would seem that there are ideas of right | 


and wrong among them, and many observations and anec- 


dotes could be brought forward to support this. Cer- | 
tainly avimals under domestication learn very quickly the 
| acts they are not permitted, and if they err in these 


Into | 


directions often show, not fear of ; 
, 


repentance, remorse, or sorrow. Piao 


actions that they know they have . wa 
All law is but the everage of the o 
the individuals associated most togut}), 
animals serve is but one kind: , , 7" 
species that are not in the position . 
to man, there will often be found 
that ar2 quite evidently intended { 
whole rather than of the individua tag 
life can testify. Hence the study « ; 
lution of ethics, from the lowest 
profit. 

Those who object to evolutior 
take it for granted that such pre 
a divine creator, since these very 


I 


1 


plan that is marvelous enough to suit 
can we see result without cause: not e\ 
do we find spontaneous generation W 
first gleam of order in Chaos, the ey 
to say as any man; andif our the 
our religious dogmas, are in the « 
thought found untenable, we are to 
we must but gladly too, for we are glad 
falsehood have ‘a goodly outside.’ 
Spencer is not a sceptic, and his 
founded on and demands faith, nor does 
some say, the guidance of a God; 
personaliy acknowledge what he as yet 
his own satisfaction, and sets the q 
explainable to our limited comprehens 
to the question of ethics. There ar: 
philosophy is hopeless and that hence it s 
ness in its coloring. To others it is t! 
it shows a steady advance in material a) 
perity, a clearer understanding of our 
| selves and the universe and the promise 
thatthere is no visible end to the march of 
For it means progress unlimited; if limit ! 
to be continued in the lives of those who e af 
and if we liveup to his standards th: 
good, the rights of all will be secured And 
what is greater than happiness? Ons 
Granting his definition, we can but say ity owe 
formed has but one result, above the entailed efo, 
pain, happiness iu some measure. Mora 
ness are not separate as ends to be sought 
can be attained without the other. The ma 
in the pursoit of happiness only, never posses 
unless he achieves the morally good, and 
itains the latter without some measur: f ha 
certainly he is happy in the conviction that bh As 
right. Carlyle says, ‘ 
| love of happiness: he can do without ha; gs 


‘There is in man a 


” 


| stead thereof find blessedness. But su ws 


makes the point very plain. 
One says, ‘‘An advance on the brutes, w x7 
| of pleasure, but not, therefore, a love of good 


ee OCTOBER ; 


only intense happiness, and in Chapter III. Sp 


{to pain, but not, therefore, an aversion to s Wha 


| sin? It is the cause or source of pain to one’s 
To be sure, 
| say sin is an offence against the God. 


one’s neighbor; hence it is sin. 


| so denomivated because of the entailed pain, a: 
| denial of ‘revealed religion’ and its God-Creat 

j eve n on their own showing, that results in pa 
sure of punishment or at least unhappiness 
| denier, and pain of sorrow to the neigtrbor wh 


ito save him}from eternal punishment 


The chapter on good and bad conduct deals 


pleasure or happiness and sums it thus: Pilcas 
lwhere, at some time, to some being or b 
|inexpugnable element of the conception. It 


, | traly a form of moral intuition than space is 


intellectual intuition. 


an appendix printed for the first time in this 
some now forgotten reason it having been o 
the edition of 1879. A valuable addition it is 
labors of students of evolution, it is evident 
has from the beginning been arising, and h 
| more and more toa higher and higher stage, s 
| stitution in each creature, as entailed egoisti 

| tion in performing the altruistic action. 

| Following Part I. comes Part II., ‘The Indu 

| Ethics,’ in which is considered the confusion of 
‘thought and a decision of what ideas and sent 
jare ethical, the latter being elaborated by int 
| chapters on Aggression, 
Generosity, 





Robbery, Revenge 
Humanity, Veracity, Obedience, I: 


| Temperance, and Chastity, followed by a closing 


{ter of summary. There is much temptation 
but instead the reader is urged to go to the 

| self. 

} It is a bit startling to be told in the cha 
veracity that St. Paul favored lying! But 

| words convict him in Romans IIT., 7. 

The volume ends in Part IIL, 
ual Life,’ valuable to each of us that d:sires t 
‘right part in the universal whole. Activity, 


Granting thatt 
| know whereof they speak, there is but one sin tliat i 
' 


The conflict between altruism and egoism is treat 


‘The Ethics of Indi 
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TY Sairitios tl at tions. 
parentnor’ evstem of reference for the authorities 
—. veo a long list of works consulted in 
a elo 2 thy the perusal of the student. 


Marie A. MOLINEUX. 


LA DEBACLE. 


acle By Emile Zola. Translated by 
rae <ow York: Cassell Pnblishing Company 


iy to the last button on the last 
ractically the assurance that his 
oo Ill. when France was about 
vith Prussia; and the phrasing of 
vnificaut. No word as to powder 
to the physical, mach less to the 
tion of the men; it is the boast 


ights do not go beyond a dress- 

- symptomatic of that Second Empire 
i on broken vows—broken in their 

r letter—and held in power bya 
jterprise;’ the people dazzled and 

appeals to France’s former 

shell, hollow save for the dry-rot | 


4s soon as it came into collision 

even on as lowa scale as genuige 

uld collapse, and that there should 

1 ‘downfall’ as a ‘smash-up’—as the 

sly translated It was, indeed, 

iden breaking of the ice in spring- 
y of a befouled harbor. 

ie political side of bis subject mcder- 

There are none of those 

scathing outbursts against Louis Napoleon 

eaders of Victor Hugo are familiar. 

is Napoleon is a monster of iniquity, con- 

so grand a scale that one might fairly apply 


echarsc’erizations of Milton’s Satan; Zola’s is 


itriotically 


sp in bis weakness, bisdreaminess, his personal 

. awful sense of powetlessness as the orders 
ris ve him about like a football, with his 
rluttonous suite at his heels; weary, 


arcless, g 
lismaved, crushed. 

Emperor is the leading character of the 

corporal, is, perbaps, technically the 

4 rade, Maurice. Itis war seen from the 

of view, or from the non-combat- 


amour of ‘glory,’ bat the weariness of use- 





urches, long hours of terrible waiting un 

forthe order to advance, the anguish of the 

amvulanceand the hospital (which, given as they are in 

gl thet hocking details, are not comfortable reading 

f delicate susceptibilities,) the agory of a 

who sees her husband shot down in cold blood 

eyes;—it is all as grim and ghastly as any 
pictures of Verestchagin. 

be questioned whether the author dues not 

effect of the horrlble by overdoing it. The 

ud will only respond to a certain degree of 

ngness; after that, it sinks into apathetic acquies- 

-_ ese and afew murders more or less (like the terrible 

f ‘Goliath,’ for example) are only partially 


ough there is a mass of details in the telling of the 
he general view is not swamped in them; and all 
gh the panic, the want of leadership, the plans that 
‘ways worked ont twenty-four hours too late for 
the description of the slowly-tightening 

f Germans around the useless fortifications of 
the King of Prussia (soon to be crowned 
mao Empercr at Versailles) watching the steady 
tration from his lofty vantage-ground-—‘‘a pale 
against the immense blue sky”—the word pic- 

*s are exact and vivid, Even in what is in some 
t fterclap—the sufferings of the prisoners, the 
ac rashes of the riderless, starviog horses, the awful 
u facity’s hatred and despair that swept Paris 
hands of the Commune with its futile ‘torren- 


- SOTLIG and t 


‘nd the final burning of the city by its own 


lace—Paris gone mad once more, as in the days of 
French Revolution—the reader does not lose the 
ead of th. sturv. 


Realistas he is, M. Zola cannot fcrego that tuuch of 


hat comes out in the mortal wounding of 
fattie hancs of his bosom-friend, Jean; when 
t, Without recognition, at a barricade, the first 
ts ‘arned Communist, the second still true to his soldier’s 
aception of honor and duty. 
SY comparison, the book may be called clean, though 
ry “ee Te Passages here and there that might be omitted 
0 the interest of decency. It is a powertul book; a 


yy, Cultare, Amusements, Marriage, CIty Frestivars. By Will Carleton. Illustrated. New York:|t 


larity since he first gained it, and ‘Betsey and I are Out’ 
and ‘Over the Hill to the Poorhouse’ remain popular clas- | | 
sics. He has aspired to sing the songs of the people, in 
the language of the people, without travelling beyond 
that philosophy, mental, moral or physical, that plain, |}opment of character rather than a jumble of events 
everyday people accept and live by. They have agreed | served up with a dash of the pepper of impropriety will 


claim to be their poet-laureate. This was the endthat Mr. 


| may properly be called successful. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | | 7 


Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Carleton’s poems have kept a steady hold on popu- 





ranslated ‘dread-naught cavalry—main dependence’ ; 


possibly the translator was thinking of ‘Cheval de bat- 
taille.’ 





BONA. By Mrs. Molesworth. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 


Those readers who enjoy careful work and real devel- 


with his estimate of their taste, have bought his books, | appreciate this discriminating study of that much mis- 


have read them, and have, in a manner, admitted his]! 


Carleton proposed for his Muse; he has gained it, and he |i 


represented type, the society girl. 
It is possible that the foil to Leona, her cousin May, 
s brought rather too much into the foreground; for, 


what with having her as the chief character through the 


Itis true that there are critics—possibly somewhat | two opening chapters, one comes to share ‘Gerry’s’ en- 
hvypercritical ones—who would devy the claims of the |thusiasm over her, and it is difficult to harden one’s beart 
author’s verse to the title of poetry. One can almost | against her later on in the story, when her shallowness 


| hear Mr. Matthew Arnold, for example, shouting his war- | and selfishness appear through the mask of her girlish- 


cry of ‘Philistine, and demanding if ‘high truth’ and | ness, sharply contrasting with the nobility that is latent 
‘high seriousness’ can be found in these facile measures. |in Leona. May, indeed, strikes the reader as a somewhat 


But as long as there are ‘many meu of man minds’ 


Anglicized specimen of sapposed-to-be typical American 


in this world, just so long will there be different likings, | girl, dear to the writers of ‘international’ fiction, who 


and the writer who catches the popular ear will be sure 
of his audience, while the fastidious critic must content 
himself with ‘fit audience, though few.’ 

Mr. Carleton has kept clear of overdoing dialect; and 
it is true, as he says in the preface, that ‘uneducated 
peop'e make fewer lapses from the established rules than 
one would fancy. He does not keep quite so close to his 
excellent maxim that poetical langnage should nut be 
strained or stilted; for surely no proprietor of a Dime 
Museum would be apt to say, in familiar, behind-the- 
scenes conversation, that 

*Lucre-floods a week or more 
Have been surging through our door;"' 
or refer to— 
*—an eloquence 
Ciceronic and intense—"’ 
both of which phrases the author puts into the mouth of 
the Proprietor in ‘The Festival of the Freaks.’ Neither 
do the words: ‘‘Tbanks, modestly precocious maid of 
Heaven,” strike one as exactly the fashion in which a nice 
old lady would express herself, newly arrived in the 
Celestial Country. 

‘Three Scenesin the Life of Colambus’ contains some 
excellent lines; as, for instance, those to the hero, reply- 
ing to Talavera’s taunt—‘Adventurer !'—says 
Call me adventurer, then; and so lam, 

And so were all accomplishers. No prize 
is won without adventuring. As for birth, 
The time will come, when titled families 
Will angie for my name, and fight to spread 
The le that I sprang from thelr mouldy roots. 
My deeds be my escutcheon! 
And again at the opening of the thirdscene: 
Lift me down softly—softly!—this crushed form 
Is dying old—old even beyond its years. 
Is this my prayer-book? I have grown half-blind, 
Hunting for worlds. Now once more must [ search 
And find my future home, where, maybe, I 
Can serve beneath a king who will be just.’ 
Of course there will be those who will wonder how 
anyone who can write lines of as much elevation as the 
foregoing should also write, with apparently equal pleas- 
ure, those lines of festive jog-trot, setting fourth that— 
John Jones of Philadelphia was festively inclined 
Possessed obese anatomy and glad gregarious mind. 
Nevertheless, it is good to be catholic in one’s sympa- 
thies. The ‘Rogers Groups’ have delighted many people; 
they will be of great value to future generation who de- 
sire to know the everyday appearance of things in the 
latter years of the nineteenth century; but their designers 
have never ranked them with the Venus de Milo or the 
Faun of Praxiteles; why, then, should critics apply the 
the classical standard? 





THE SCHOOL-MASTER IN LITERATORE. With an Introduction by 
Edward Eggleston. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Amert- 
can Book Company. 


This is an excellent collection of many of the most 
graphic word-pictures of schools and schoolmasters 
that have found a place in literatare. Beginning with 
Roger Ascham, the teacher of Lady Jane Grey and the 
great Elizabeth, it gives selections from Moliére, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi and Goethe, as well as from English 
and American authors Charlotte Bronté, Thackeray 
and Dickens are drawn upon for their descriptions; Irv- 
ing contributes the portrait of Ichabod Crane; Eygles- 
ton, some pictures of Western school-life in the early 
days; and Thompson, some ‘Day Dreams of a School- 
master.’ There are many others, but these will give an 
idea of the scope of the book; which is more interest- 
ing than any formal work on pedsgogics, and perhaps 
quite as instructive. 


flirts contentedly with half-a-dozen admirers and then 
returns to America to marry the man of her choice; save 
that the very heedlessness of the ‘Daisy Miller’ variety 
preserves them from that unpleasant ‘cattiness’ that 
seems to fall to the lot of their English cousins. 

The author stumbles a little on the ‘Transatlantic 
adage we all know”; which she quotes as: ‘Be good and 
you'll be happy, but you won’t have a good time”’—*‘you 
won't have any fun,” being more familiar to American 
ears. The proof-reading is not impeccable—and is the 
phrase, ‘‘going to turn out delightful” Hnglish English? 
Apart from such slight blemishes, the author has a clear 
and excellent style. 





MR. FORTNER’S MARITAL CLAIMS, AND OFHER STORIES, By 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 


It is only within a comparatively recent period that 
the manners and customs of the South have found their 
literary chroniclers, among whom Mr. Jvuhnston has 
taken a conspicuous place. The first efforts of American 
writers at giving local color dealt, rather crudely, per- 
haps, with New England life, especially its ‘down East’ 
variety; while later on Bret Harte and his followers 
gave us pictures of a passing phase of society in the 
extreme West, and Edward Eggleston and others showed 
us those types of Western life of which ‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster’ and ‘Ruxy’ are examples. 

Three of the stories contained in this volame have 
‘Mr. Fortner’s Mar- 
ital Claims’ is uew, and the hero’s break-down and his 


appeared already in the magazines. 


withdrawal of the charges against his wife are natural 
and pathetic. The other stories are shorter and more 
sketchy; two of them deal with the humors of rural 
courtship, while ‘An Adventure of Mr. Joel Bozzle’ 
shows that ‘piney-woods man’ as the butt of a monstros- 
ity and a wag; and ‘A Surprise to Mr. Byers’ is given to 
that crafty person by a weak-minded youth whose tes- 
timony against him has been ruled out of Court. 

The dialect in these stories is of a mild and read- 
able surt, and the style of the binding, which has a dainty 
suggestion of old-fashioned wall-paper, is in excellent 
keeping with the contents. 

‘Entbralkd and Released,’ by E. Werner, translated 
by Dr. Raphael (New York: Worthington Company), is 
a German story on the familiar lines, but it is told in a 
fairly good style and is much more interesting than ig 
the usualGerman novel. The plot is simplicity itself, 
and the book is totally unaffected by the modern demand 
for realistic treatment; sothat any reader has only to 
determine the happiest ending conceivable, and then go 
on quietly, assured that he will not be disappointed. 
‘Arnold’ is a happy sketch of an old and privileged ser- 
vant, and the priest, Gregor, is well-conceived, though in 
a somewhat hostile spirit. The translator onght not to 
have translated ‘ Mein Gott!’ so literally; the expression 
is much s‘ronger in English than in German. Tre 
illustrations are not all that might te desired. 


Nt.w ROOKS. 
W RITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: Descriptive of the Digs- 
covery and Occupation of the New World. Edited, with an 


Introduction by Paul Leicester Ford. New York: Charles 
L. Webster & Lo. 


INTERWEAVING. By Lida A. Churchill. Boston: James A. Earle. 


"TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE: A Tale of the Last Kafir War. By 
Bertram Mitford. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. Bos- 
ton: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 50c. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. Town and 
Country Library, No. 101. New York: D. Appleton & Ce 
Price, 50c. 





The fear that Mr. Eggleston expresses, that the mod- 
|ern passion for rules and methods in teaching may not 
leave sufficient scope for ‘‘the individuality of the real 
teacher,” is notentirely withoat foundation; but a wide 
acquaintance with the general, as distinguished from the 
technical, literature upon this subject will help any 
teacher to keep up a broad conception of the profession. 





be Prt 
ees’ ROL Only against Imperialism in particular bat 
*galtst War in general; though the latter protest is im- 
1. . ‘panuer rather than expressed in the matter. 
‘er the publishing facilities of Paris proved un- 
am » “8 to Meeting the popular demand for the book, for 
Ri ‘ory of the nation’s agony; an agony not of 
i ig ‘Vo! the birth, one may well believe, of a loftier | 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





The foot-notes sometimes begin with capitals and 
sometimes with small letters, and it is hard to see what 
‘Chevaux-de-frise’ ig 


rule governs the use of either. 





FIELD-FARINGS. A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky. B 
Martha McCulloch Williams. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
soston: For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston. For 
Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


| A LITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. By WD. Howells. Black and White 
{ Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale 
| by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


| THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY; Being|Indications for «thetic Culture 
By Theodore Child. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


LONDON. By Walter Besant. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Boston: For Sale by W. &. Clarke & Co. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investment 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


COLORADO. 


A000 ACTRS ? |-? Miles Of Cheyenne City steeds to convey the spirit heavenward should be a great 
j attraction. Carlyle says; ‘‘A little music is invaluable to 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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COLUMBUS. 


BY THEODORE WATTS. 
To Christ he cried to quell Death’s deafening measure, 
Sung by the storm to Death’s own chartless sea; 
To Christ he cried for glimpse of grass or tree 
When, hovering o’er the calm, Death watched at leisure; 
And when he showed the man, now dazed with pleasure, 
Faith’s new world glittering star-like on the lee, 
“I trust that by the help of Christ,” said he, 
“I presently shall light on golden treasure.” 


What treasure found he? Chains and pain and sorrow — 
Yea, all the wealth those noble seekers find 
Whose footfalls mark the music of mankind! 

Twas his to lend alife: "Twas Man’s to borrow: 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Probably every community has its quota of brave or ‘ 





OCTOBER |, 1m 


1492,’ at the Park Theatre, is making prj 








self-sacrificing or earth-weary souls who have been living through the months of 1892. VSOY Progress 
along for just such an opportunity as the possible chol- ails a 
era invasion, with its demand for fearless nurses would Stage Whispers Say: 
present. While nobody really expects a visitation from dies 
the scourge, it would be well enough for these willing ia 
martyrs to gird their loins, so to say, and line their That the favorite farce-comedian has a — 
stocking feet with sulphur. There is uo telling what bis Powers. 
may happen. That ‘Settled Out of Court’ has sett}, 
7? ao That if the brilliant comedy-company —s 
Church music possibly attracts quite as many listeners yett awhile longer, someone will make a: : a 
as church sermons, but when listeners can have both it the too inviting theme. 
would seem that church attendance need not lag. Two That if any critic has felt resentmen 
histrionic performance, he can now Corbet: 
That what with ‘Miss Blythe of Duluth’ a; | 
me; better than sermons; winnows all the bitter dust out | from Boston’ and ‘Mr. Potter of Texas’ ani -\- ms Mat 
of me, and for moments makes me a good man.” Now if of New York ‘sdramatic momenclature reads pipe: 
the preacher is not able to say the right word at this graphy lesson 
moment when the bitter dust has been routed by the That Miss Sylvester’s Mrs. Tracy is a sty 
organ and the choir, he should reconsider his call to his jin its way. - 
vocation. That Mr. Abbe'’s present performance Man-} 
i. j eit fi | ted anew his quaint cleverness. 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK, | That ‘1492’ is a perpetual Surprise Party 
Atthe ColumbiaJTheatre, Chas. Frohman’s comedians — ame . 
| presented, on Monday night, for the first time in Boston, | DUINGS UF THE SOCIETIES. 
|a farce-comedy adapted from the French by William aa 
| Gillette, under the name ‘Settled Out of Court.’ Its Bees: me Gare sisegage the activ ity of theg 
motif is the not unfamiliar one of a young man, on the 8% rp Shae —— » rasioutg wit © CEC 
| threshold of matrimony, meeting Nemesis in the shape tion of the New England Historical-Gen« alogical § 
|of a former love, forgotten but not forgetting. In this van ee soe alg ‘ie wednesde 5 
case the Nemesis is a bright and shining light of a dime second week in October Is the time for th: gat 
museum;a Strong Lady whose will matches her muscles ings of the ve Kn that week, the Amer \ 
and who has pledged both to the service of revenge upon —e me Applachian Mountain Club, 4 
her faithless admirer, Clarence Taft. From the threat- woclsty, the Gociety of Arts, and others m 
ened ruin of his happiness Taft is rescued by his good- The coming week is one of exhibitions. On Wedy 
humored and resourceful brother-in-law-to-be, Mark | 44Y, Oct. 5, the great Triennial Exhibition of Massa 
Harriman. ‘Vbrough Harriman’s experiments as an |Chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association opens at 


Twas histo make, but not to share, the morrow 
Who in Love's memory lives this morn enshrined. 
The Atheneum. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


The cricket is all the songster that Nature has in her 
employ just now. 


Considering the bad reputation that has been foisted 
upon Mars, we are uncommonly sorry to see him paling 
out. He looks more like a glorious than an evil star. 


The first faithfully performed duty of an uninitiated 
domestic was the clearing out of the family store of 
Roquefort cheese. She didn’t half like its atmosphere. 
Some of these domestics are very fastidious. One 
chambermaid of my acquaintance made a great ‘Phew’ 
over a sandal wood fan that she lifted. ‘Well, I guess 
here’s something that needs airing,” she said. 





Perhaps writers are too modest in these days for 
their own good. That would be a ‘bumptious’ poet in- 
deed who would senda poem toa publisher, and, not 
hearing from it promptly, follow it up with a letter de- 
manding: ‘‘What the deuce have you made of my excel- 
lent poem that you are never publishing it?” But histo- 
ry furnishes just such instances, and the plan worked 
well. 


‘When you can’t get to sleep, mamma,” said the Small 
Girl, ‘‘just tell yourself astory. Ido, and it puts me 
right off to sleep. Say, ‘Once there was a little woman,’ 
and then you can spun it out and you'll find your eyes 
shutting and you'll be asleep. That's the way I do.” It 
is a mercy to the world that the Small Girlis not moved 
to get her soporific fletion into print. 


The summer birds have well nigh deserted the sea- 
shore now; not that they weary of the sea. Few happy 
people will agree with Leigh Hunt that the ocean is a 
‘‘grand sight, but it becomes tiresome and melancholy—a 
great monotonous idea.” Not the monotony of the sea, 
but the charm of the home fireside works the change, and 
turns the tide of travel cityward. Besides, it is to most 
people distinctly tiresome and melancholy to be behind 
the gay procession. 


Certain Boston statues that turn their backs on the 
town remind one of a traveller’s tale concerning a skirm- 
ish in a certaiu town in Southern France, or rather two 
towns between which a statue of the Virgin had been 
erected. ‘The Holy Virgin,” the postman explained, 
‘‘was obliged to turn her back on one village or the other, 
and this was the cause of the fight.” The villagers who 
were obliged to look at the back of the statue took great 
offence, since they were sure they were as pious as the 
other community which enjoyed a front view. When 
they could bear it no longer, the entire village set forth 
one day to turn the statue a round. Of course, they were 
met by the rival villagers, and a bloody fight ensued. 
Authorities finally arranged in the interest of peace that 
the statue should stand, as Joe Jefferson woud say, 
‘aidgeways.’ Possibly we take Washington's and Leif 
Erickson's backs too peaceably; at all events let us Keep 
a jealous eye out to see how Christopher Columbus is 


| indulgence for Taft's past peccadcilloes, which is not, how- 


j}impression of the play. 


amateur phrenologist, he obtains such an insight into the 
secrets of his weakly sentimental mother-in-law, and his 
too frisky father-in-law, as enables him to secure their 


ever, accomplished without a vast number of complica- 
tions, more or less comic—generally less. The play is 
very frankly not a growth but a manufacture, rather 
roughly put together with hammer and nails; and there 
is about it that vaguely unsavory aroma of the jest found- 
ed on matrimonial infidelity or infelicity. It has one or 
two original situations and a few clever lines. Its last 
act is easily its best; which is fortunate for the total 
The acting is highly spirited 
and effective. Mrs. Barrymore’s Lucretia Plunkett—a 
conquered Katherine who finds her Petruchio in her son- 
in-law—is keenly droll. Mr. Holland’s Harriman, like 
all his admirable work, is instinct with keen, dry humor. 


At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘A Mad Bargain,’ with Mr. 
James T. Powers in the leading réle, has amused large 
audiences. It is a ‘roaring farce’ of the old-fashioned 
sort, touched here and there with realism and modernity, 
in a skirt-dance, or the portrayal of the inconveniences 
of a bachelor’s ‘flat.’ It isan advance on Mr. McNally’s 
previous work, in that it boasts a consistent plot to 
which all the incidents are more or less germane; and 
it is rich in cleverly-turned phrases. Its most deplora- 
ble demerit is its cheerful taking for granted of a great 
many coarse and hurtful things; the love-affair, for in- 
stance, which is the pivotal interest of the play, being 
the outcome of a sidewalk flirtation. The piece moves 
with great snap and gusto; Mr. Powers as Jones playing 
with characteristic broad humor, and Miss Sylvester 
giving a really brilliant bit of character-work as a faded 
wsthete of the ‘intense’ sort. 

At the Tremont Theatre, the ‘Trip to Chinatown’ will 
be taken for the last time to-night. Several new and 
clever specialties have added to the interest of the per- 
formance this week. At the Boston Theatre, ‘The Old 
Homestead’ abates nothing of its phenomenal popularity. 
At the Globe Theatre, Mrs. Potter has appeared in a 
varied repertoire whose chief feature was a first Boston 


chanics Building. The preparations for this exhib 
has been in progress for months, as noted fro; 
time in these columns, and are on a very grand 4 
complete scale. It will be, in some respects, a foretast, 
of the World’s Fair, and is expected to surpass even th 
former notable exhibitions of this Association 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society opens 
annual exhibition of fruits and veg«tables Tues 
This exhibition continues through Wednesday and 7 
day, closing at 9 p.m., onthat day. It is 

public at 3 p. m. on Tuesday. 
Tomorrow the Parker Memorial Science Class x 
sumes its regular Sunday noon meetings, at 12:15 p.m 
Mr. Frank A. Bates, widely Known as a naturalist and 


through his writings in THe COMMONWEALTH, will d 
liver the opening lecture of the course at this tim 


This isthe beginning of the twelfth year of the Science 
Class, and the season on which it enters promises to b 
of equal importance and interest with 
preceded. The meetings of this Class afford an oppor 
tunity to sandwich in an instructive hour between church 
goings on Sunday and to keep up an acquaintance wit! 
the latest research and discussions in the scientit 
activity of the day. The subject of Mr. Bate’s lecture 
to-morrow is ‘Insect Metamorphoses.’ 


those which have 


The General Theological Library now has a member- 
ship of more than one thousand. At the last meeting 
there were admitted Arnold A. Rand, Edward Ginn, 
Henry N. Bigelow, S. M. Bubier, Thomas W. Bickoell 
and Cyrus Jordan. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





The October Atiantic opens with an able paper by 
Jemes C. Carter, giving an interesting résumé of Samuel 


J. Tilden’s place in public life. Mr. Carter considers 
him the most distinguished example of our best class of 
statesmen. At the present moment, when Mr. Tilden’s 


bequest is so mueh talked of, this will serve to show the 


manner of man he was, and will perhaps throw some 





performance of Juliet. Of the latter, coming as it did 
late inthe week, mention must be deferred. The most 
pleasing single performance in the week’s repertoire was 
that of ‘Frou-Frou.’ As the butterfly creature, made for 


Mrs. Potter, better than in any other rdle attempted by 
her, demonstrates her claims to be an actress. The con- 
ception of the part is entirely intelligent throughout; and 
through the frivolity is sometimes a bit weighty, and the 
emotion a bit metallic, the impersonation is on the whole 
an exceedingly interesting one. It has moments of most 
fortunate charm; as, for example, the petulant naiveté of 
the rehearsal scene. Mr. Bellew gives us the best de 
Sartorys of the modern stage; temperate, instinct with 
profound feeling. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Voudoo,’ alively 
farce-comedy, has held the stage. At the Grand Opera 
House, ‘The Spiderjand the Fly,’ a burlesque variety-show, 
has amused large audiences. At the Boston Museum, 
‘Agatha’ still tells its exquisite and tender story. It is 





set, if ever we have a Columbus. 


lovely a play should achieve so distinguished a success. 


the sunshine and heaten down by uncomprehended storm, | 
, 


light as to the way he would have wished his beques 
have been used. Mrs. Deland, in ‘The Story of a Child,’ 
gives some delightful passages in the life of her 

and the scene in which she and her playmate worslip 4! 
idol is very cleverly written. Alexander Brown, a 
| of the ‘Genesis of the United States,’ has a paper on ‘The 

English Occupancy «f North America,’ and incidentally 
| endeavors to put Captain John Smith back intoobscurity. 
There is also a Calabrian story by Elizabeth Cavazza, 
called ‘Rocco and Sidora,’ and this, with Mr. Crawford's 
‘Don Orsino,’ completes the fiction of the number. Dr 

Hale’s entertaining papers on‘A New England Boyh 

are continued, and Boston Common and bis associations 
with it form the subject of this new installment. 
Professor Shaler writes on a subject of the day, namely, 
‘The Betterment of our Highways,’ and Mary A. Jordan 
has an article on ‘The College for Women.’ A_ stirring 
poem by Edith M. Thomas entitled ‘Arria,’ another bY 
Clinton Scollard, and some critical papers on ‘The au- 
lahku and The Wrecker,’ on ‘Curzou’s Persia,’ and ov 
‘Cavour as a Jouraalist,’ with the usual reviews 824 


much to the credit of Boston dramatic taste that so Contributors’ “lub, finish a number of uniform interest 


throughout. 
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the most rema 
; she article bY Mr. Gladstone, Prime Minister 
e 


4 js & 
riodic& + 


to the Duke of Argyll,’ and it sets forth 
nel earnestness and logical clearness the 
ment © 


if 


rkable papers eniver published a the more interesting of these. 


periodical! .. Qetober number of the North Amer- cle, ‘How Columbus Reckoned’—that is, upon what | 
It is entitled ‘A Vindication of Home evidence he became convinced that the world was to be 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 9 





In this number young | 
readers may learn ina short and well-considered arti- | 


sailed around, and India reached by a westward route 
Many older readers wil) profit by this clear-cut statement 


» » the Irish Pe ole to some measure of self-goy- of the status of geographical knowledge in the great | 
sims - Gladstone takes up in detail the statements discoverer’s time. Clarence Pullen tells of a boy’s ‘Land 
f - j pake f Argyll in his paper in the August and Water Tussle’ with a bear. It is an exciting inci- 

gaie OY aie North American Review on ‘English dent, cleverly told, and well illustrated by Mr. Taber. 

somber aa Rule,’ the purpose of which article | Another good short story is ‘How Michacl’s Bullet 

pections 80° the indentity of the Irish movement with Spoiled Temmy’s Picnic,’ showing the unreliability of a 

gas 10 Prov’ eecession that was encountered in the , bullet in the shoulder as a weather prophet. 


ri€ 


sei) War. The October number of the Re- 
joer contains & symposium of articles under the 

is Against Cholera,’ in which Surgeon- 
President Charles G. Wilson of 


¢ Safeguar 


aorg) Waite! Wyma 


voy York Board of Health; Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, | and events in American history, and marked by a candor 
gry of the Mass. Board of Health; and Dr. | and vigor of expression characteristic of their distin- 
P son, Savitary Superintendent of the New York | guished authors. The letters are printed by arrange- 
i of Health, give & comprehensive account of the | ment with Senator Sherman and the heirs of General 
ps cia erie ; J tT 
ve and the nature Of cholera, of the scientific | Sherman, and with notes by Mrs. Rachel Sherman Thorn- 
¢ treatment, and of all that has done by way of | dike, the General’s daughter. 
err and preparation. The statements | 
i tes i 
et arry to the country a large measure | - 
se experts will carry - LDUCATIC ‘ 
rat 3 al Zé IN 4 
ye politics of pressing importance | < UCATIONAL. 
wre treated vy Senator Vest, of Missouri, in | 
, s| Issue;’ by the Governor of Oregon in *Para- HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
stions of the Campaign,’ and by the Rt. Rev. 503 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
1 \lbany, on ‘Ihe Excise Law and the Prag es the Institute of Technology, for 
‘an : —_ : usiness, und for College. Inallclasses, Special Students 
Ms \ I Buffalo Strike’ is disc ussed, with are received. Particular attention to Girls and Yoeang Chil- 
yctical suggestions toward the solution of the |} dren. Unusual careof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata 
bet we railroads and their employees, by | logue sent on request 
Vo a Prof. Samuel Lockwood's article The class for training Kindergarten teachers is in charge 
, . ‘ of Miss LuCY WHEELOCK. 
vege of the Atmosphere,’ is of special interest | m : 
ye : The building is situated in the most elegant part of the city, and 
rere from hay-fever. Other articles are ‘The 


‘ Great Strikes,’ by George Ethelbert Walsh; 
«and the Weather,’ by A. Lawrence Lowell; ‘A 
a rales, by M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Jr; and ‘Bis- 
ithe Emperor,’ by J. H. Sears. 


grck & 

The October Arena contalns the fourth and closing 
ser in the Brief forthe Plaintiff, in the now celebrated 
guon-Shakespeare case. In this paper Mr. Edwin 
ged groups in a1 jasterly Manner much strong internal 
. ofavorof his side. In the November Arena, 


Shakespeare will be opened, Mr. Reed 
gt pening paper. He will be followed by 

‘W.J. Rolfe, the eminent American Shakespear- 
an fc, and by Dr. F. J. Furvivall, of London, and 
Rer. Dr. A. Nicholson of Warwickshire, two of the 
most celebrated Shakespearean scholars of England. 
sPonvelly will farnish a brief closing argument 
for the paiatiff. Among the eminent personages who 
pave already consented to serve as jurors in this most 
potable literary trial, are Ex-President Rutherford B. 
Haves, Gor. Wm. E. Rassell of Massachusetts, 


lof 


Joseph 
rsoo, Edmund C. Stedman, Appleton Morgan, (Pres- 
{the New York Shakespeare Society,) Rev. Minot 
). Sevage, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, (of Tufts College,) 
Mary A. Livermore and Rev. C. A. Bartol. The Arena 
bas ong since forged its way into the very forefront of 
thegreat liberal and progressive reviews. Now it en- 
wrs the fleld of literary criticism in such a wayas to 

mand the attention of America and Europe. The 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy will elicit the attention 

noreeminent critics than any other purely literary 
scussion of the year. 





00d Housekeeping for October (Springfield: Clark | 
". Bryan & Co.) has, in addition to its usual variety | 
‘matter for the household, a thrilling short story by | 


MALLET { 


Mary Clark Huntington, entitled ‘Popsey, the Heroine | H. M. WILLARD, A. Bs, Principal. 


‘Roaring Gulch.” The poetry of the number is more 


isuaily creditable, and there are papers upona 
itade of practical and Interesting topics. No publi- 
cation of like nature gives better value for the subscrip- 
price, or enjoys more thoroughly the respect of all 


The Century announces the immediate publication of 
a series of important letters which passed between Gen- 
eral W. T. Sherman and his brother, Senator John Sher- 
man, giving aninside view of certain interesting periods 





where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


ERKELEY SCHOOL, Y. M. C. A. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

A Graded School from lowest primary to full preparation for all 
collegiate institutions. Certificates received at college for either 
sex. Pupils received at eleven different colleges this season. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 26. Send for catalogue. Open daily from 


9 to 4. TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR, 
BR CADEMY, 
BKADFORD, MASS. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

;Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


6 TH OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL, 
CARROLL CO., ILL., 
SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC tells how 
students with small means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM” 
gain a collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


Wes! NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 


a te 


/pranc 8 NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular ocoupations. The methods and the 


| practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 


leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
| to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 ene St., Boston. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 


The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
pense Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year 
eommences Sept. 8. Offices open for regisiration Sept. 1 

FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MRS: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


pastTman ECUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., phrenic Y. 


|, AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
i4 PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Exteusive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5004 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASs. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are | 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M. voreaneteee 


FpAavann UNIVERSITY, ( Dental Department, ) 


BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1292. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit as a © hemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing whut each one is doing, sent upon 


GcHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 


ts readers | request. A‘ idress, School of Chemistry, Ann sateen Mich. 


se October St. Nicholas ends the nineteenth volumel | 


The shelf thar 
fe self tbat holds these nineteen volumes is a full 


p asury of ori g} it, instructive, helpful, and del ightful 
r yf re? ° e . | 
‘ rthe young. The prospectus for the coming 
“arisa@ proof that the magazine has no intention of | 





; ipon its well-earned record. ‘Volcanoes and 
~ewaquakes receive thelr full meed of notice in this | 
moer. {n pictures and in text is told the story of 
x "aod why the earth shakes and the volcanoes emit 
belted stone and flery steam. Professor Chester and 


Mrs. Charles F. Hf i — 
‘ ug irtt explain the modus, and Mr. Ewing 


\ sou of Charleston, S.C., gives*a thrilling account of 

hae. “randi—to quote from the old darky who exclaimed 

bes tasked i anerstan’ all about dat modus, but whar am 

se. “i?” The pictures by Thomas Moran are 
VbLLU 


| black-and-white drawings, and are particularly 
il n tiese days of photograph reproductlons. | 
ni 7 Lummis calls to the attention of young and 


Pasing 


4 


( 


<= € and neglected historical relic. He calls it 
oe @,  AUtogtaph-Album.’ It is the cliff called by 
we Spar 


“1 explorers El Morro, The Castle. 
face are scrate 


remarks of the 
west. Tr 


Upon its | 
hed with the sword-point the names and 
early Spanish conquerors of the South- 


1€ article is illustrated by facsimiles of some of 


| BUSSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
| 
{ ‘This school of Agricalture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 


| iar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
| carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 


instruction may here be obtaine d without taking the amount of 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury S8t., Baston. 





BATES COLLEGE; 


sEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
|\Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
| James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Khetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 








time necessery for : a full college course. For further information , | A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 


| address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


| —_ —— 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 


$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
, one 
| cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHAL pes A.M., Principal. 


pee" ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 


of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The loc ition is twenty-nine miles north o 


Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 


| Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiillam H. 
| Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 





f 





| comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send ee —_& 3 CausewayStBOSTON, 


for catalogue to 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


) NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19.BEEHKMAN ST 
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AUTUMN AND THE AFTER-GLOW. } 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
] 


| Hoffmann von Fallersleben, has just been 
unveiled on 


BOSTON 


A bronze monument to the German poet, 


When the far woods a misty veil assume | The monument, the work of Professor 
The sun being gone), and stand in solemn hush, | Schaper, consists of an obelisk of granite 


To the pale heavens comes a heightened bloom; | 

Slowly It gathers—an etherial flush, 

Klending the summer rose—the orlole’s breast— 

Wine—fruit—and leafage touched Ww various 
flame 

The candle-light of home far seen and blest, 

\nd flower-i'ke, gem-iike aplendors without name. 

‘This is the reminiscent After-gliow, 

Day's riches told upon the bourn of Night; 

S» I, Life’s pilgiim, ere from hence I go, 

Re-igning the sweet heritage of light, 

Would view In the soul’s west the pageant train 


of what hath been, but shall not be again 


As dies the Day, 
Through dreamful languleshment and 


© dies the blessed Year, 

mystic 
trance, 

With murmur-voiced adieu, and wistful glance 

Siill deepening as the shadow draws more near 

What is it wanders with the thistle’s aphere, 

Or darts before the gossamer’s shimmering lance, 

Or mingles with the lost leaves’ elfin dance, 

Or, birdlike, flutes along the upland sear 

The host of thore departing! Yet, a whil 

They linger, and with aweet remembering 

Catch back the tender prattle of the Soring, 

The full heart.throb of Summer and her amile. 

Good-by, fond Day, good-by, regretful Year! 

Ye go—the Night and Winter tarry here! 


Scribner's 


ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 


CHAT AND 


Appulachians and others will be glad to 
know that a new path up Monadnock Moun 
tain is now open from the Dublin side. It 
was built this month by Rev. W. C. Win- 
slow of Boston, Prof. Puompelly and his 
brother, Mr. 4. H. Pompelly Hitherto 
people from Dublin have ascended from 
Jeffrey or the western slope It is only 
about two and a half miles now from 
Dublin to the summit of the first peak 


Henry Moseler, whose artistic successes 
have lately won bim the decoration of the 
Legion of honor in France, is an American 
by birth. He was born in Cincinnati, and 
after studying art with J. H. Beard, be 
came connected with Harper's Weekly, and 


did work on that during the war Later 
he went to Dusseldorf to study, and thence 
removed to Paris Ile has exhibited a 


number of pictures in the Salon. 


John W. Jochim, of Ishpeming, the 
Republican candidate’for Secretary of State 
in Michigan, is a native of Sweden, but has 
been in America since 1869 He had a fine 
education, and had been employed as a 
bookkeeper in Stockholm; but on arrival 
in this country be began working like a 
common laborer at handling iron ore, 


The late Joseph Randall Tussaud was 
for thirty years the only wax-flgure-maker 
for Mme. ‘Tussaud’s famous exhibition 
He was a grandson of the original con- 
ductor of that enterprise, and proved a 
remarkably successful pupil. His work is 
highly praised by The Pall Mall Gazette, 
which says: ‘*The late Mr. Tussaud exhib- 
ited his first bust In the Academy at th: 
ace of fifteen; and during his ‘thirty years 
of work he received encouragement from 


on which rests the bronze bust of the 


writer, bis eyes turned toward Germany 


t 


A few weeks ago the authorities of Liv- 
rpool voted not to offer to Mr. Gladstone 
he freedom of the city But they felt 
ashamed of themselves a little later, and 


members of both political partits united in 
favor of such a measure 


Professor Heilprin, the emineut natural. 


ist who wasiv charze of the expedition 


sent up on the Kite to bring Lieutenant 


| Peary’s party back from McCormack’s Bay, 


is down in the Philadelphia directory as a 
‘music teacher.’ The Record of that city 
says: ‘*The mystery of this masquerade as 
& vsic teacher seems to lie in the fact that 
the professor is an expert pianist. When 
the name-gatherer called at his North 
Sixteenth street residence the boarder who 
kindly furnished the information must have 
mace his or her own deductions from the 
masterly wav in which he rattled the keys 
aud been in blissful ignorance of the fac 
that the ivories which most engrossed the 
professor’s mind were some old fossil teeth 
of monsters who wandered along the 
silurian shore r played in the jurassic 
sand.” 


Sir Evelyn Wood has been sele 
senior British representative at the German 
mancuvres this year. 


Mrs. Morton is thinking of going abroad 
fora short trip before the winter social 
Season opens. It is reported that the Vice 
President's family will not retarn to Wash 
ington this season, but will go to New 
York, where, before the expiration of 
another year, they will build an elegant 
residence on upper Fifth-ave. Miss Edith 
Morton will be introduced to society this 
Season. i 


Kossuth'’s birthday was celebrated in 
Cleveland last Sunday, under the auspices 
of the Hungarian-American societies of the 
the country, which had been holding a 
National convention there A large pro- 
cession, a banquet and speechmaking did 
honor to the Magyar nonogenarian. 


The late 
thusiast over the American flre department 
system, and when features of it were 
adopted by Captain Shaw, of the Metr pol 
itan Fire brigade, in London, the Duke bad 
his residence, Stafford House, telegraphi- 
cally connected with the h-adquarters He 
also kept in his dres-ing-room the gleamin 


Duke of Sutherland was an en 


helmet, axe, belt and all the minutiwm of 
the fireman's costume 


Rev. L. B. MacDonald, ptasor of the 
New South Church, was given an informal 
reception in the pariors of the church, 
Tuesday evening, «on the occasion of his 
return from his European trip. Letters of 
regret at not being present at the rece ption 
came in from Revs. G. D. Lorimer, M J. 
Savage, C. D. Bradlee, Stopford Brooke 
and R. H. Shippen of Washington. The 
following clergymen were present on invi- 
tation of the committee: E. E. Hale, W. 
H. Lyon, E. A. Horton, W. H. Savary, W. 
W. Locke, C. G. Ames and W. H. Savage. 
After the supper an address of welcome 
was made by H. C. Whitcomb, and was re- 
sponded to by Mr. MacDonald. The recep- 





nearly all the sovereigns in Europe. The 
late ‘emperor Nicholas had his portrait 
painted as a presentto Mr. Tussaud, and 
the Emperor Napoleon 
many wsys. Prine: ss Mary of Cambridge 
was & great admirer of his busts, and on 
st veral oceasions he executed work in 
m:Pfble for her. He was only sixty-one at 
the time of his death.” 


Captain Weissert, or General Weissert as 
he will now be calkd by reason of bis 
election as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Graod Army, is said to have been a great 
stickler for discipline while he was De- 
partment Commander in Wisconsin. He 
preferred the post hall to the banquet 


board, and believed that op meeting night} 


the post room was the place for Grand 
Army men. 


Miss Harriet Mouroe, author of the ode 
to be read at the dedication of the world’s 
fair, is described as having a beautiful oval 
face, crowned by a mass of brown hair. 
The contour of the face is purely classic. 
She has lived with her parents in Chicago 
ali her life, except two years spent in a 
Georgetown convent. Her literary work 
extends back to herschool-days. Her early 
poems consist of ‘Valeria,’ a tragedy in tive 
acts, a score of sonnets, some smaller 
poems and fragments 


Antonin DvorAk, the Bohemian com 
poser, who comes to this country to take 
the position of Director of the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York, ar- 
rived on Tuesday. He is described .as a 
man of medium height, with broad shoul- 
ders and a deep chest. His hair is dark, 
and his iren gray beard is chopped close to 
his face. His eyes are small, but exceed- 
ingly expressive. Like many other great 
musicians he was born of humble parentage. 


favored him in| 


tion closed with short speeches by the in- 
vited clergymen. 


The wife of jthe notorious Wilson, and 
daughter of the late President Grévy,. j 
preparing a political memoir of her father 
who bequeathed to her his entire corres- 
pondence and all his private documents. 


~ 


Gen. Longstreet is taking so much care 
to verify the facts and figures of which he 
will make use in his forthcoming history of 
the rebellion that the book ought to have 
the authority of accuracy which is lacking 
‘n most popular war histories. He expects 
to pass the three months of October, No- 
vember and December next on the old 
battle-flelds of Virginia comparing his 
maps with the existing landmarks and cor- 
recting inaccuracies. 


The friends of Archduke Joseph of 
Austria have had much fun over the results 
of his attempt to colonize his estates o: 
Doboz and Koebel with gypsies. During 
the spring and early summer the tribes 
seemed perfectly happy in their new homes. 
and the Archduke was jubilant Harvest 
time and the days of selecting recruits for 
the army came, however. The gypsies, 
fearing work and service, picked up their 
belongings a few weeks ago and silently 
stole away. When His Imperial Highness 
Went out to muster his gypsy colonists he 
found none to greet him. He will not 
repeat the experiment. The Archduke isa 
great friend of the wandering people, 
understands their language and has written 
a book about them. 


General Booth has 380 men, mostly 
broken-down drunkards at one time work- 
ing on his farm a few miles out of London, 
and they are described as a decent, indus- 
trious, useful and enthusiastic lot of people 
now. ‘ 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Observatory, now famous as the discoverer 
Heligoland, which Germany of Jupiter’s fifth satellite, is only forty 


| purchased from Englanda few months ago. | ycars old. 


Norwegian 
papers, is to be married soon to the beauti- 
ful daughter of Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson, 
the poet-politician of 


x TOBER s 


Corticellj 


Wash Floss, 


Artistic 
Embroidery. 
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wont 


Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Lick 


Dr. Sigurd Ibsen, the son of the famous 
writer, according to foreign 


t 
in 





Norway. Young 
Ibsen, it is said, intended to devote his 
life to diplomacy, but was obliged to give 
up these hopes because of the sentiments 
expressed in his book ‘The Union Between 
Sweden and Norway,’ and his avow:d hos- 
tility to Sweden He is saidto bea clever 
young man, however, and destined to have 
much inflaence in his native land. 


Miss Elizabeth Ney, who is Isaid to be a 
descendant of the unfortanate follower of 
Bonaparte, Marshal Ney, is a resident of —* 
Hempstead, Texas, and a sculptor. She is on spools wh rh keep the Floss ste 
engaged at present in making statues of shopwear and f 
some of the heroes of the Lone Star State be were eee “yh 


One " ft | 





for the World’s Fair. you of its superior a “Flores eH 
Needlewors,” for 1* om . 
A French Scheme for House-heating-  Paseimarine Panes « , 
tions i 
se) “SK OMLA CO ‘ Mf ; 


The teachings of M. Trélat, the practi- 
cal experiments of M. Somesco, suggest 
that the natural porosity of our walls, STEAM CARPET BEATIN 
especially the outer walls, should not be Q 
destroyed. These walls, savs the Popular Ar At 
Science Monthly, should be dec ele not MATTRESSES MADE OVER 
with paper and paint, but with porous, italian Awnings re 
non-conducting substances, such as woolen Furniture repaired 
drapery. The outer walls on the side) prapery Work 
nearest to the inner surface should be 
hollowed throughout, thus constituting a 


F o : 
double wal with aspace of about four J B. BRYANT da GARE 
inches between the two walls A heating — 
contrivance of whatever description may 
be found most expedient or economical 
should be placed in the basement of the Ripans Tabules cure 
house. A warm-air chamber or shaft 
traveling round the base of the outer 
walls should supply to the holiow in the 


walls air taken from the outside and ENGRAVING 


warmed at the point of admis-~-ion into the AND 


wall to a temperature of from 100° to 120 PRIN 


Fabr. This should maintain the tempera- 
ture of the inner wall at from 80° to 90 
Fahbr = as 
Phen, he considers, the walls will radi- INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY 
ate sufficient heat through the rooms to pease 
enable the inhabitants to constantly open PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S LLUD 
: AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED 
co'd, fresh, outer air without ltoconveni- 
ence Asa rule, fire s will be unne cessary, ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
dampness will be completely banished 
from the house, and to mainta n some PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 7 
moisture in the air it would, he thinks, be 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 
numerous evergreen plants fhe inbabit- 
ants should then be able to bencfic by un- 
limited ventilation, and could breathe pure, 
cold, and fresh air coming upon them ; 
directly from the outside. 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON 
Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


the doors and windows, and to breathe 
expedient to decorate the house with 
MISS GRANT, 
: are used t 


Ketween 


111 Tremont St. BPutland and Concords 


For horseness, sore throat and congh, 
take Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup, the specific 
for affections of the throat and chast. 














You would not suspect it 
from the taste; there 7s cod 
liver oil in Scott's Emulsion. 

It looks like cream; it ts 
like cream. Cream is bits of 
butter covered with some- 
thing else—you do not taste 
the butter. Scott's Emulsion 
is drops of cod-liver oil cov- 
ered with glycerine. 

Cream is an easier food 
than butter, because it is in 
Scott's Emulsion is cod 
liver oil made easy; the 
drops are invisibly fine ; they 
do not resist digestion. 

Will you read a book on 
it? Free. 


prepar at 


W. BAKER & (0.8 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble 
It has more th t 
the strength of ¢ 
with Starch, Ar 
Sugar, and is fart 
nomical, costing less than on 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY " 
DIGESTED. ne be 
Sold by Grocers everywhere 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. wh 


CA. SHAW & CO, F 


Solicitors ot] 4 


American and Foreign Paléts 


And Experts and Counsellors (= 


bits. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, Patent Causes. 
N York 
Your druggtst keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver OSTON - 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1. NO. 63 COURT STREET, BO 
47 Personal attention given ¢t tios 
Fee for services may he contingent sllowance 
~ if desired. 
SOMETHING NE STORMY VACATION DAYS . 


FOR DESSERT. MADE PLEASANT 
Did you ever have a Vacation wi! 
stormy days, when you did not kr 
with yourself? Reading is what most 
back on at such times and nothing 
drive away the blues than a short cr 


Hub Punch Sherbet, as served atthe Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, New York, is Delicious and Satisfying. 
Hub Punch is sold by Family Grocers all over the 
United States. To make Hub Punch Sherbet, use 
One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar. Boil to- . Ager hack 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oracges and ove few good jokes. Our specia! offer aah ; 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supp 
about 400 short, clean and complete st 
etc. The same amount of reading 1! 
25c novel, would cost you $12. ‘Sene 
sample. Address 


Lemon. Flavor with a Half-Pint Hub Punch, or 


a teacupfual. Fieeze and Pack. 

The above formula works well, but a good re- 
sultcan be vbtainved with Lemou Juice, cmitting 
the Oraoges. 

c. 1. GRAVES & SONS, 


Proprietors Hub Punch, Boston. 


WAVERLY MAG AZT: ’ 
Box 172, Boston, 8° 
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Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co 
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‘AVE THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


STON COMMONWEALTH 


erned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 

es Tue COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
ik MOTION OF THE EARTH.  S. C. CHANDLER, before the 

Boston Scientific Society. 

E SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8. 
before the New England Histdric-Genealogical Society. 
HE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. ¢ 

WapDLIN, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
EN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON 
IE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SamureL H. Scupper, before the Boston Natarsl History Society. 
rHE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 
[. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 








Original for this journal.) 


Joun TREVOR read by 


rHE GYPSY MOTH. Cuartes V. RILey, before the Lowell (nstitute. 

SOIL AND URRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) 

rHE COLUMN OF HANES. 
CorpLey WINSLOW. 

rHE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. GrorGe Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Ritcuir, Jr. 

THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND Eaperr C. 
SmytTu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
BYRON GROCE, at the Annual Reception. 

SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 

March rHREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. 

W. Henry WINSLOW. 

RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING 
Boston Scientific Seciety. M. 
Meteorological Society. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwry D. Megan, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

-ARTIFICiIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


RUSSELL, before 


JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 
Original for this Journal.) WutiraM 


CHANDLER, before the 
(Original for this Journal.) 


Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Harriott, before the Royal 


s publication wit be continued weekly. [t serves to bring these valuable papers 
lland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
ts, in a shape desirable for preservation. 
ssessor of a file of Tae COMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
ight of ‘best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing 


vyhat no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is | 


rogress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
fO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH Jj 
ve ‘in, the pablishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
Who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 

tered and made to contain the numbers of Tuk COMMONWEKAL?H for 
fty-two numbers. ) 

ible our sanscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 


value and a lasting interest. 


THIS OFFER IS FREE; 


ir themselves. 
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DR JAERGER’S | 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


TET EADQUARTERS! FOR’ 
f 





TRADE MARK. 


O - ff 2 












\ * “a SS 
Wit 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the_Common.) 





A GOOD tICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
sie Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 
apecial facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of ali States in press. 


M,C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Countrv. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


VUDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
“ 323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Eiranch, 2%. Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
‘TRADE, MARK. 


Polish all Metals with 
I STARINE. 


—Everybody Recommends It. 
— For sale by all Hurdware and Mil) 
~ Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


PI $2.00 per aal., 60c. qt., 40e. 
ri , Pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat Diseases 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 


3 Months’ Treatment $10. 


GERMICIDE, 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 






i i bo 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 


are most centrally and eae located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possess 

and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished 


ng all modern 


roughout. 
Che restAurant and dining hall, including table, 


rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
couptry. 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 


section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


, DAM & DE REVERDE, Proprietors. 


== ]|AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates 
§2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketlerer’s Restaurant 


ALE AND LACER. 





INARD’ 


‘KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 
ONE rine cha FARE 


ROUND TRIP 
HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


AUG, 30th and SEPT. 27th 





THE “WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINES” 





Will run low rate Harvest Excursions on above 


(Incorporated.) | dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. | South Dakota. Tickets will be good twenty (20) 


Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- 
tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer. 


This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
powerful known 


_ DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired. Price 


°9 | o1 per pint. For sale by shepard, Nor-| 


well & Co., Houghton & Dutton, W. H. 
Zinn & Co , &c. 


| days from date of sale, with stop-over privileges 
| to points west of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

| For full information, address any of the com 
| pany’s representatives, or 

JAS. C. POND, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., Chicago, I 
| o 


E,W. OL WHISKEY 


| 
{ Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
5 gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
| promptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 

41 and 42 Commercial Whart. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 
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GINGER ALE 


-—AND— 


CRACKERS 


FOR LUNCH. 


| 


Dou't ofler your guests cheap crackers or In- 





ferior Ginger Ale 


SIMPSON SPRING 
(White Label) 


GINGER ALE. 


“ FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


| 





Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston, 





NEW DEPARTURE OF A’ 
LARGE HOUSE. 


Messrs. Lally & Collins Whole- 
salers to Compete 


WITH THE OLD-ESTABLISHED RE- 
.TAIL DRY GOODS CONCERNS. 


Sketch of the Firm and its Members. 


DOORS OPEN, MONDAY OcT.3 


Lally & Collins 

William J. Lally and Willian P. 

First, as tothe partners 

Mr. Lally isa native of Boston, and fis 43 
years of age. For 13 years he was in the 
employ of the wholesale dry gouds house 
of Thomas Kelly & Co., his position being 
that of manager of the hosiery and knit 
goods department. 

Mr. Collins was born 40 years ago, in 
Middlebury, Vt He began hls business 
career by serving his time (five years) 
with Messrs. Beckwith & Co., one of the 
largest dry goods houses in the Green 
Mountain state. Gravitating naturally to 
Boston, Mr. Collins went on the road for 
Burr Bros., importers of hosiery and fancy 
dry goods. 

Both these gentlemen made a record— 
each in bis own line. They worked hard 
mastered the details of their business, and 
built up a large and valuable trade. They 
formed a partnership in 1878, under the 
style of 


Collins. 


Lally & Collins, 


and were unusually well equipped to doa 
successful business. 

The new firm opened astore at tle corner 
of Chauncy and Bedford streets, and ere 
long became known among the trade all 
over the country as among the largest and 
most enterprising importers and jobbers 
of hosiery, kuit goods, underwear and 
gloves to be found. 

‘The firm’s business already amounts to 


‘About $750,000 in Volume, 


per year, and is rapidly and steadily in- 
creasing. So much for thepast. Now for 
the future. 

For several months everybody who has 
had “occasion to pass the junction of 
Washington and Bedford streets—and 
that means many thousands of peopie 
every day—has seen extensive operations 
in progress in the buildings on the south- 
east corner (occupied, in part, for so, 
many years by Brown's drug store) aud 
to day it is one of the best lighted and 
most attractive stores adapted to retail uses 
to be found in the entire city. The read- 
er can form little idea of the interior with- 
out a personal inspection. The finish is 
ash and cherry throughout, with every 
modern appliance for facilitating busi- 
ness. 

It is this store, located as it is on one of 
the most valuable corner sites in Boston, 
in the very heart of the so-called ‘retail 
district,” that Messrs. Lally & Colllns 


Will Open on Monday, Oct. 3, 
for the retail sale of «4 full line of fancy 
dry goods, including suits, garments, 


cloaks, furs (ladies’ and children’s), furn- 
ishing goods (men’s, ladies’ avd children's), 


linens, white goods, blankets, cottons, 
hosiery, underwear, kid gloves, fabric 
gloves, notions, trimmings, buttons, lin- 


ings, dressmakers’ supplies, corsets, cotton 
underwear, infants’ goods, laces, embroid- 
eries, handkerchiefs, jewelry, leather 
goods, toilet articles, parasols, umbrellas, 


etc., etc. 

The building has been leased by the firm 
for 20 years. Three floors have been 
fitted up for retail purposes and two fo, 


ablest in the city, 
assured from the outset. 


| the firm—a gentleman whose many 
| of business training have placcd him 


| Kate M. 


BOSTON COMMO 


the jobbing trade, with an opportunity for 
tha addition of two more fluors if found 
necessary. Addto this the fact that the 
firm is possessed of ample capital to carry 
on the business, and the further fact that 
its foree of employes—all of whum have 
seen years of 


with well-known 
unguestioiably the 
and success is practically 


service 


Boston retailers—is 


Mr. B. H. Couig, well known to the re- 


tail dry goods trade of this city, will oc- 
cupy the position of superintendent of the 
| business. 


He will also buy for, and man- 
age, the department devoted to ladies’ and 


children’s garments, suits and furs. 


The department of men’s farnishivg 


, goods, also bosiery and underwear, will be 
| under the jmmediate charge of Mr. Lally of 


years 


At the Very lead 


as a judge of qualities and 
important line. 

The underwear, infants’ wear and corset 
department will be in the hands of Miss | 
Reilly, alady of long experience. 
who will be assisted by Misses Agves and 
Louise Bu.sman—both recently employed in 
a large retail store in this city 

Mrs. Bessie F. Ryan is to superintend 
the glove department. 

Mr. F. H. Potter will look 
partment of ribbons, 
smallwares, toilet 
leather goods. 


values in this 


after the de: 
trimmings. buttons, 
articles, notions and 


Laces, embroideries, handkerchiefs, veil 
ing, etc.. willbe under the suvervision of 
Mr. i. A. Gross. 

Miss Kate McMann will manage the 


jewelry department. 


Mr. J. R. Milton will have charge of the 
linings, tailors’ trimmings, umbrellas and 
sunshades. 

Linens, blankets, cottons, etc., will be 


under the supervision of Mr. W. H. Mann. 

So much for the history of the firm and 
its partners, its new store and the _ per- 
sonnel of its principal heads of depart- 
ments. Without any attempt at exaggera- 
tion—rather the reverse—enough has 
doubtless been said to identify the firm of 
Lally & Collins with such qualities as 

Energy 

Enterprise, 

Experience, 

Capital. 

That’s Lally & Collins 

You'll ‘‘miss it” if you don’t attend the 
opening of the new store on Oct. 8—one 
week from tomorrow. 


MR. TILDEN 


subject of a paper of 
interest in the 


October Atlantic 


By James C 





is the remarkable 


. CARTER, Esq., 
The eminent lawyer of New York. 


It also contains 


The Story of a Child, V.-X., 


By Mrs. DeLanp 


A New England Boyhood, 


By Dr. E. E. Hates. 


The Betterment of our 
Highways, 


By PROFESSOR SHALER. 

With Stories, Essays, and 
ALEXANDER BROWN, CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
Epirnh M. Tuomas, F. Marion Craw- 
FORD, and others. | 


Poems by 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 
; 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 
} 


|! OND MORTGAGE BONDS CLASSES “4” 


NWEALTH. 




















OCTOBER 1, lap 


AMUSEMENTS, 


MECHANICS’ FAp 


Mechanics’ 


Building 


: Boston, 
OCT. 5 to DEC. 3. DAILY, 10.4. Mw. to 
‘ OP» 
MACHINERY IN OP! RATION 
GRAND ELEcTRK Al. } XHrRit 


BAND AND ORG 


AW CONG RTs 
Domestic , 


Sclence Department. 
FREE COOKING LECT?! RES DAILY 

SPACIOUS ART GaLry RiEs 
vress Ol our country 


FADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


} Me. R. M. FIELD, 


KNOCKABOUT SUIT 


FOR BOYS, 
Sizes 4 to 14 Years, 


$5.00. 


Originated, Patented and Controlled 
Exclusively by us. 


The foundation of the ‘‘Hnockabout” 
is pure double and twisted long staple 
with carefully blended non-soiling 
and non-fading colors. Thorough and 
complete in workmanship, calculated to 


wool, 


b } 
resist hard and unremitting usage, oth | Concerts 


at school and play. 

batted 
or double cloth knee, 
and extra pieces and buttons accompany 


‘Ihe Trousers are 


patent ‘Cavalry 
each suit. 

The Knockaboat 
withstand 


Suit is gotten up to 
constant § friction, at the 
medium price of Five Dollars. 

We will send tne of these Suits, allowing 
privilege of examiaation, on receipt of 
size desired. 


A.SHUMA 
& CO. 


Clothiers and Outfitters. 


Una 


BOSTON. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 


05 MILK ST., BOSTON, Sept. 22, 1892. 

INTEREST DUE OCTOBER 1, 1892, ON SEC.- 
AND 
“B’ of this company, covered by Coupon No | of 
each issue, will be paid on and after that date by 


| the Agencies of the Company 


| National Bank of North America, Boston. 


Garoeat’s Rotary Book-Cases 


BALL BEARING. 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. 
For Homes, Li- 
brary, Legal or 
Commercial use. 
Also special 
cases for the 
“Century” 
Dictionary. 
Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 
Address 


SARGENT MFG.CO., 


Either Si4 Broadway, New York, or 








Muskegon, Mich. | 
Quote Boston COMMONWEALTH, i 


Union Trust Company of New York, N. Y. 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, London. 


Holders of CERTIFICATES OF THE UNION 
TRUST COMPANY and BARING BROTHERS & 
CO., LIMITED, issued for Income Bonds de- 
posited for conversion into SECOND MORTGAGE 
BONDS, CLASS “A,”’ will receive payment of 
interest upon presentation of the Certificates at 
either of the above Agencies, which payment will 
there be indicated by endorsement on such certifi- 
cates. The new Second Mortgage Bonds Class 
‘A’ will be ready for delivery in exchange for 
Trust Certificates shortly after October Ist, and 
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Superb Scenery. 
ae°50th Performance 


Admirable ¢ ast 
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PARK THEATRE. 
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RICE'S “viz 
1492” 


daction of Baruet 
& Pfluceer’s Wis- 
torical Burlesque, 
Saturd Matinee @ 
Second of Rice's Pe pular Sunda) 
‘Sullivan’ Programme, 


Every Evening at 7.45 
Oct. 2- 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... Propriet 


LAST WEEK OF 
MRS. POTTER and MR. BELLEW 


Monday Eve’g, Oct. 3. also Tuesday end 
Wednesday Eve’gs and Wed. Matinee, 


‘She Stoops to Conquer, 


Thursday Ew’g, also Friday and Saturday 
Evenings and Saturday Matinee, 


Zola’s Therese. 


Eve’gs at 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat. ata. 


Next Attraction —WHITE SQUADRON. 


~ COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu, HARRIS & FROHMAN.... 


-Props. and Mars 


SECOND WEEK. 
Charles Frohman’s Comedians 


The representative comedy company of 
America, presenting Wm. Gillette 
Greatest Success, 


‘Settled Out of Court, 


THE BOSTON PRESS A GREAT 
UNANIMOUS P HIT: 


MONDAY, 
OCR, 3d. 


Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wel. and Sat. at?. 


BOWDOIN witesrce. 
Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON. ...ee.eeeeeeeees Manager. 


w EEK OF OCT. 3. 


A NUTMEG MATCH.’ 


The Young American Comedienn: 


ANNIE LEWIS. 


Great Cast, Scenery and Effects 
Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at? 
Next Attraction—ROBERT MANTELL. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers 


Ore Week beginning Monday, Oct 
DR. CARVER’s BIG SHOW, 


those dalivervd a a upon w hich Octo. | 119 PEOPLE IN THE PRODUCTION. 119 


ber Ist interest has been paid will be Ex-Coupon 


| No. 1. 


Interest payment on SECOND MORTGAGE 
CLASS “B” BONDS will be male upon fuil-paid 
Subscription Receipts, which should be presented 
at either of the Agencies named for such purpose. 
Announcement will follow when the new Bonds 
will be ready for delivery. 


J. W. REINHART, Vice President 


In the Wild American Play, 


THE SCOUT, 


By a Wild Western Company. Wild Sioux 
and Pawnee Indians, Mexican Vaqueros, 
Cow Boys, Government Scouts. 


A GOOD ORCHESTRA SEAT RESERVED 50 CES! 5 
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ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


wie Pixley, after an uncommonly 
Miss At Boston, will appear at 


1 re next week in her new 





Hely which Mrs. Leslie 
wont ‘ favor lastseason, will 
arier Wer he Hollis St. Theatre for one 


ee yn Monday 


im until further notice. 
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1. who has been attracting 

: a. ces in Louisville for the 

pee es «. will arrive in Boston to- 

pers Mr. E. E. Rice’s forces in 
sv 8 


ke her first appearance 
s iy Evening Concert to 


wing nights, she will be seen as a 
t the Court of Queen Isa- 
rhe has created a furore where- 
: rmed, and her appearance 
Pa k is oked forward to with 


te Pk Retail Store 


me for next week at the 
s Monday, Tuesday and 
ings, also Wednesday 


Saturday evenings and 
e, Zola’s ‘Thérése’ will be 
resentation. 


stead,’ homely, kindly and 


perverted sense of that 
r sins at the Boston Thea re 


of Court’ will continue the 
the Columbia Theatre until 


499 goes on as indefinitely as Tenny- | 
won Brook at the Park Theatre. 


vealism, as realism is, will be depicted | 
non the stage of the Grand Opera House | 
ext week. Dr. William T. Carver, whose 
gme as a scout and frontiersman is known 

early every country in the land, but a 
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WE ARE HOLDING A 


— ches ?, he of Duluth.” = JORDAN, MARSH 2g, C0., 
vedy, ‘Mi 
week only. Des ng ‘ 7 - i 
, < ethens its hold on the 
age of 1) thoughtful theatre-goers 
ao 7 ry re presentation. It will remain ‘ 


Our Extensive Alterations Finished at Last. 


Making our Already Mammoth Establishment the Laraest 


States. 


so SltiSig Comers tines TO FITTINGLY CELEBRATE THIS REMARKABLE EVENT IN OUR HISTORY, 


== GRAND INAUGURATION SALE 


In Every Departmemt, Offering to the People of New England the Greatest 
Aggregation of Wonderful Bargains This Country Has Ever Seen. 


Our New Addition (an entire new building), 15, 17 and 19 Summer Street, 
stories high, and, with the new additions to other parts of the store, will make the largest aggregation of 


finished this fall, is six 


i weks ago returned from a four years | Mew Selling space (three acres) ever taken on at one time during our fifty years of business. Every 
essfal tour In Europe and Australia! department in our great Retail Establishment will be benefited by this tremendous acquisition of territory. 
edt At neg cesses Rig cnr bing During the summer months we had our buyers in the markets of the world selecting everything that was 
ns befor nearly all the ‘Crowned | new, novel or attractive, and open this season with the grandest stock of useful merchandise ever brought 

ads ol Lurope 


. into New England. 
Boy's Knockabout Suits. 


With their usual spirit of enterprise, 
yessré. A. Shuman & Co., offer in attrac- ' ‘ ‘ 
uve style their specially desirable suit for| With just pride we point to the two 
seat the opening of the school season, | words at the head of this column, Our 
wiey known as the Knockabout Suit from | (orth, one of the most remarkable in the 
» varable qualities. They originated, 
muvoted, and of course exclusively control | . 
is production and make great and well| In 1861 the firmof Jordau, Marsh & Co. 
ied claims for it. The material of the | purchased the gtock and business of George 
Koockabout is pure, double and twisted, |W. Warren & Co., 242 Washington street 
nor ter > , } > - 
egret aon amish canenen ia | | This store occupied about 12,000 square 
vorkmsnship and made expressly to resist | feet. Almost immediately the 
tard usage both at school and play. It is | began to increase. and the basement and 
atthe medium popular price of $5.00 
s suit, with privilege of examination, on 
receipt of size desired. These suits are 
aude in sizes 4 to 14 years. 


mercantile history of this country. 


business 


second floor were taken in. 

| From that time until to-day, the same 
untiring, persevering energy that compelled 
the first change to keep up with the in- 


For Over Fifty Years. creasing business has compelled change 


Mrs Wi NSLOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been £93 te8 
arc 9 addition, en- 
10 thers for their children teething. It after change, addition upon a 1 


wothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at | tailing immense sums of money, and un- 
pain cureswind colic,and is the best remedy for iA ‘ inatic 
Diarrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists | limited courage, grit and determination. 
‘throughout the worki. Be sure and ask for “y , " seen) » ide Ay 
sn peed ne werkt. pecare, dask for “Mrs We have kept on keeping one idea always 


uppermost in our minds—to treat our cus- 
tomers honestly and fairly, and to give 
t Mr. Wilson’s son said about mak- t ock of Goods and the Best 
ing money selling acorn husker. 1 would like to | them the best St r i 
r m how | made money with a plating | Store in New England. The result shows 
shine F. Delno & Co., Columbus, Ohio, ey ae 
wot me a fine machine for plating with gold, | that the people of New England, near and 
vocy And nickel, for $5, all ready to commence | far, have been keenly alive to our efforts, 
nade 5 10 the first day, plating table | a : : _ ; 
es ewelry, $23 the first week. Anybody | helping us by their patronage and sympathy 
an make n ney in the plating business, because aie : ; “% 
they have some things to plate, and believing in us and encouraging us. 
ling t help a boy along. You) Wetake this opportunity to thank you, 
wool geht before the folks, and they like to : i = 
*e!\too. I sold three platers to three friends of | one and all, good people of New England, 
‘ne Ata profit of $5 apiece, that was $15. 


How a Boy Made Money. 


tice w 


would advise any boy who wants to get along in and of the United States, from the newest 
He wna © commence with the plating business | customer to the tried friends of over 30 
‘ h~ raph ney and help his folks at home 
— Ep. BUTLER. years. 
—- From the 12,000 feet of 1861 to over 400,- 
“Mrs. 


Winslow s Soothing Syrup” 000 square feet of selling space in 1892— 


ee oe ver Fifty Years by millions of |that’s the change. From a small shop sell- 
nn ‘theirehildren while Teething, with |ing a few lines of goods, to the mammoth 
wreck Success. It soothes the child, softens the | establishment selling everything. 

ww» Sllays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates | In 1861, Dress Goods, Silks, Notions and 
eiaae ‘nd is the best remedy for Diarrhoea | Domestics comprised our stock. Year by 
Por «f arising from teething or other causes. | year the changes came, first Shawis and 
mel “ Druggists in ev ery part of th | Cloaks, then Corsets, Millinery and Rib- 


se Sure and ask for Mrs. 


Winslow’s | bons; some time after, Ladies’ Cotton Un- 
~onthing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


_derwear and Infants’ Wear. Later, Carpets, 
| Rugs and Upholstery, Boys’ and Misses’ 
7 Clothing and Furs. A sensation was 


a 
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DDe exe 


Shoe Department—the first of the king in 
New England. Two years later we opened 
in our now-famous Basement Salesroom, 


eeninsn. 


WWOS3NL AUBAI AYIA3 NUS! 
NOLSOR IN 


Pm 
Wen ones . oF eiyoaeg 


Pictures, Books, Stationery, Trunks, Bags, 


ONVISIAD 








| largest in the city. 
caused by the introduction of a complete | 


can be found. We have doubled these de- 
partments this past Summer, and have 
added 30,000 extra feet of salesroom. 

The latest, but by no means the least, of 
our additions is our new Furniture Depart- 
ment, which occupies nearly 100,000 feet 
of floor space, and is one of the largest in 
the country. 

Our Mail Order Department is another 
important feature of out business. Begin- 
ning in the most humble way with one 
young man to fill the casual orders—to-day 
several hundred employés are needed to fill 
the constantly increasing flood of orders 
pouring in fromevery part of the country. 
Twice a year acatalogue (a veritable en- 
clyclopsedia of our immense stock) is is- 
sued and mailed to many expectant thous- 
ands in all parts cf the United States. 

All these departments are stores in them 
selves, with the best-selected and largest 
stocks of their kind, thoroughly equipped 
with intelligent salespeuple, and every 
facility given to assist the buyers in the 
selections of their merchandise. 

Our liberal policy in the treatment of our 
customers has won for us the confidence of 
the entire shopping,public,as they feel albso- 
lute security, as all know, or, if they do not, 
we wish all to know, that any article pur- 
chased at our store not entirely satisfac- 
tory—be it large or small—can be returned, 
and the money will be cheerfully refunded. 

In the many changes which have taken 
place for the benefit our customers, we 
have not forgotten our employés, as the 
beautiful tower room, known as the Sewing 
Girls’ Hall, will attest. Here the girls, free 
from the restraint of business rules, enjoy 
themselves in dancing, music, &. Wehave 
just completed and fully equipped, on the 
6th floor of our Summer st. building a large 
dining-room, capable of dining several 
hundred at once. This airy and beauti- 
fully lighted room will be used for the ben- 
efit of our employés. As another instance 
of our desire to care for the welfare of 
every one in our employ, a pbysician is in 
daily attendance, in rooms specially set 
aside, where free consultations and advice 
are given to all who so desire. 

Our stable on Harrison av. is one of the 
Over fifty horses are 
in daily use, and over 30 delivery wagons 
and furniture vans are necessary (beside a 


} great number of expresses) to deliver the 
| large quantities of merchandise sold daily. 


where Crockery, Glass, House Furnishings, | 


We cannot close this resume of the past 
30 years without once again expressing to 


Toys—in tact, every imaginable article— fa generous public our sincere thanks. We 





OUR GROWTH. 


shall always give the best values for the 
least money. 


Here are a few Slalistics : 
1861. 


No. of employes.... 12! 


1892. 


a 


4000. 


Area of floor space. 12,000 feet. Over 400,000 sq. ft. 
a 


i of gas jets...... About 200. 2000. 


No. of electric 
TGREG cccesescocese None. 288,680 candle 
power, 
No. of elevators,.... None. 16 (freight and 
assen ° 
No. of horses....... None. 55, mies 
No. of delivery 
WAONB .... essere None. 33. 
Cash system........ Cash boys Pneumatic cash 
and small system and 
desks. Lamson ball 
service, 
No.of storehouses.. None. 3 manfg. depts., 
occup y Pn 
35,000 s 
No. of manufactur None. 150, 000 a. 
Ing dept..ccccccece used for stor3 
age. 
‘ | 
Machinery......... -| None. Given below. 


1892. 
MACHINERY. 


% 125-Horse Power Return Tubular Boile« 
ers. 


1 350-Horse Power Compound Tandem 
Engine. 


1 250-Horse Power Coriiss Engine, 
1 75-Horse Power Putnam Engine. 


8 Dynamos for Are and Incandescent 
Lighting. 


6 Electric Motors for running Elevators 
and Manufacturing Purposes. 


250-Horse Power Root Blowers for 
Pneumatic Cash Service. 


Sturtevant System of Ventilating, 


A number of Large Pumps for Hydraulic 
Elevators and Fire Purposes. 


Separators, Heaters, Injectors, and all 
the latest improved appliances for our 
Steam and Eleetric Plant. 

On the whole, four engine room is the 


most perfect in the city. 


ml By | A Matchless Massing of Magnificent Merchandise. 
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NASCENT LUNA. 


BY FRANCES WYNNE. 


I see a stretch of shining sky 
Like some fair ocean sunset-lit. 
Peaceful and wide its spaces lie, 
And purple shores encompass it 
A little slender silver boat 
Upon ite bosom is afloat 


This craft, unstaye | by winds or tides, 
Slips out across the twilight bar; 
Through rosy ripples, soft she glides, 
Led by a elugie pilot star; 
Witb shadowy sails, and fairy crew, 
She drifts along the summer olue. 


She's filled from stem to stern with flowers, 
And Love, and Hope, and Happiness 
Will aught of what she brings be ours’ 
Ah me! if we could only guess! 
She rides elusive and remote, 
This little slender silver beat. 


Spectator 
A VIRGINIA SILHOUETTE. 


GLUMPY’'S RABBIT-TRAP AND WHAT 11 


CAUGHT 
{ From the New York Evening Post 


A dull November afternoon Not ¢ 
glimpse or glint of brightness as far as the 
eye could see; ‘the heavens above and the 
earth beneath’ were all the same monoto- 
nous hues of dingy brown and gray. The 
heavy-laden clouds hung low and motionless 
over the leafless woods and colorless, 
melancholy fields. 

Columbia, otherwise Glumpy, Jackson 
stood gazing on the cheerless landscape 
with round, solemn eyes. She was carry- 
ine a large rabbit-trap which she intended 
to set, and had put it down for an instant 
to rest her tired arms. The little footpuh 
on which she was standing ran along the 
side of an old cornfle!d, between it and a 
small creek which was concealed from the 
passer-by by the thick underbrush growing 
along its banks, but which betrayed Its 
existence by the ripple of its water over 
the stony bottom, a ripple which sounded 
pecaliarly chilly ona bleak November day 
Nothing more dismal than the appearance 
of a fleld of Indian ccrn in November can 
be imagined. Robbed long ago of fodder 
tops and ears, the withered, broken stalks 
stand bent and crooked, thrusting them up 
through the dull red, sodden c'ay. 

The cheerless prospect bad no effect on 
Glumpy. She wasa little negro of about 
thirteen, with a round, black face, solemn 
rolling eyes, and very white teeth, which 
seemed to reflect brightness over her whol 
face when she smiled. But Glumpy seldom 
smiled. Her face usually wore an expres- 
sien of preternatural gravity, and, if any 
one laughed at her, of injured dignity 
Clad ina long, dingy blue checked apron 
down to her ankles, her thick wool twisted 
into numerous tight little tufts, which 
stuck out from her round head, she pre 
sented a comical figure enough @& she 
plodded through the mud, her arms ciasped 
tightly round the long box of the rabit- 
trap which she curried in front of ber 

Suddenly a sound of voices came from 
across the creek. Glumpy stopped, listen- 
ing intently. The voices drew nearer; 
some one was down in the creek, crossing 
the stepping stones and ascending the bank. 
With a sudden swift movement, Glumpy 
concealed the trap among the underbrush, 
and, rolling her hands in her apron, stood 
gazing before her with innocent eves 

The bushes onthe bauk of the creek a 
little way in front of her were pushed asice, 
and a boy and girlof thirteen and fifteen 
climbed up Into the corntleld. With relief 
Glumdy recognized her ‘white folks,’ 
whom she trusted implicitly and from 
whom she feared no evil. The pair were 
bright, brown-eyed children, with honest, 
merry faces and their hands filled with 
autumn leaves and everlastings. They 
stopped, surprised as the sight of Glumpy 
standing meditatively amid the cornstalks. 

**Hail, Columbia!” exclaimed the boy, 
laughing. 

“Why, Glumpy,” said the girl; 
you goue to the wilderness?” 

Glumpy looked gravely from one to the 


= 


other. ‘‘Evenin’, Miss Jennie, evenin’, 
Arthur,” she said calmly. 
Arthur seated himself sociably on a 


stone. ‘‘Whatare you doing?” he inquired. 

Glumpy met his gaze steadfastly, and 
then, stooping, drew the trap from its 
hiding place. 

**That doesn’t look a good place for set- 
ting a trap,” observed Jennie; Arthur 
waited for an explanation. 

“T wasn't gwine set it tha’,” said Glumpy. 
“T jes’ pitched it inter the bresh when I 
hear you all comin’.” 

‘““Why?” 

*“T wuz scared es how it mought be some- 
body es ud tell Hannibal Martin wha’ I wuz 
settin’ it.” 

**Why don’t you want Hannibal to know?” 

‘*Kase,” said Glumpy excitedly, ‘she’s the 
meanes’ little ole black nigger in all Canmi’ell 
County, let alone Firginia, an’ | ain’ gwine 
let him steal my rabbits, no [ ain’.” 


**have | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Hannibal were the greatest cronies.” 

‘‘He ain’ no chromo o’ mine, I kin tell 
you,” was the iudigoant response. ‘I ax 

| him to mek me arabbit-trap an’ he wouldn't 
do it, not fo" nuthin’, an’ twuz mighty 
mean on him too, kase I done holp him 
pick up chips an’ fotch the cows an’ 
vv’ythin’. An’I jes tole him [’d mek a trap 
|a heap better’n any of his ole things, an’ [ 
| done it too. But he say ’tain’ fit fo’ nuthin’, 
| jes kase I done mck it, an’ he say ‘tain’ 
gwine cotch no rabbits, an’ [ jes know he'll 
rob it ef he kin.” Glumpy stopped, out of 
breath from this recital of her wrongs. 

Jennie smiled. ‘*That was very mean of 
Hannibal,” she said sympathetically. 
‘‘Where are going to set your trap? We 
won’! tell.” 

‘*Right down hyah,” answered Glumpy, 
lifting her trap and leading the way down 
the path, followed by tbe white children. 
At last she stopped at the fence dividing 
the cornfield from a bit of marshy land by 
the side of the creek. Three heavily laden 
persimmon trees grew along the fence, and 
to these Glumpy triumphantly pointed. 
“Jes look a tha’,” she cried. ‘*Don't it 
seem like es ef this hyah place wuz jes 
natcherly made fo’ rabbit-traps!” 

‘‘That it does,” assented Arthur heartily, 
stooping and examining the fence and 
ground in an interested fashion. ‘*Why, 
i's a famous place! These persimmons 
alone are sure to attract the Molly-Cotton- 
tails, and here’s a gnaw in the fence, and 
here, see, this is a first-rate path; look at 
the joily little foot marks, while those old 
stacks,” pointing to some stacks of marsh 
hay On the other side of the fence, ‘‘are 
just the places where the little rogues will 
shelter themselves on these cold nights 
Why, Glampy, you couldn't flod a more 
promising place in Virginia.” 

Glumpy grunted with satisfaction, and 
stooping, busied herself sett'ng and baiting 
her trap. She produced an onion and a 
half-rotten apple, which, after rubbing 
them well over the trap, she threw into it. 
Arthur shook down several persimmons 
and added them to the onion and apple, 
ind then the trap was placed with its en- 
trance tothe goaw in the fence Then, 
after carefully adjusting the trigger and 
swing door, the three children 
munching persimmons and regarding 
work in silence. 

Giumpy spoke at last. 
ought to do, don't it. 
I don't ketch somethin’ to-night, I 
what [’ll do.” 

‘“*Yon are too impatient,” said Jennie. 
‘They do not usually come into a ytrap the 
first night.” 

*T knows it,” said Glumpy, shaking her 
head solemnly. ‘‘But I'm boun’ to ketch 
one to-night, Kase [ tole Hannibal that [ 
wuz plumb suttin to do it, kaze my trap 
wuz sech a good one. [ know I didn’t 
oughter say it "thout thinkin,’ an’ then I 
wuz boun’ to hol’ by it, 0’ co’se.” 

‘It was rash,” said Arthur. 

%'Suttioly wuz,” agreed Glumpy, ‘an’ I 
tole him [ wouldn't go to see my trap tel! 
he wuz able to go with his own eyes ef the’ 
wuz arabbitin it. An’ that’s why I[ don’t 
want himto Know wha’ ‘tis, kase he'd be 
suttin sure to tek the rabbit out ef one had 
got caught.” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Arthur asked, ‘But won't Hannibal pass 
your trap when he’s going to his own, in 
the morning? He's got one over by those 
pines, hasn't he?” j 

“Yes, sir, but he don’t come roun’ this 
way, he mos’ times goes over the hill. But 
I'll pass his trap when ['m comin’ hyah.’ 

“*Well,” said Jennie, ‘I wish you success 
with all my heart. 
sun is setting; we must hurry home.” 

Laughing and chattering, the two chil- 
dren ran off over the gray hill with its 
crown of dark pine, leaving Glumpy in soli- 
tary meditation on the fence. 

The sun set without brilliance, leaving 
merely a strip of dull pink light showing 
through the sallen clouds. This faded 
slowly and the night settled down dismal 
and cheerless over the silent, bleak hills. 
Giumpy slipped from the fence and ran 
home to her father’s cabin to dream rest- 
lessy all night of fat gray rabbits that 
refused to be caught by the most enticing 
of traps. 

Hannidal Martin was house-boy at the 
‘‘white folks’ house,” and one of his 

duties was to bring the the mail from the 
post-office in the little village a mile away, 
|The mail did not come in till about six 
| o'clock every evening, so that by the time 
| Hannibal returned the family were usually 


‘“‘Why!” said Arthur, [ thought you and 
| 


| 


stood, 
their 


‘**Pears like it 


dunno 











j assembled round the tea-table discussing 
| the events of the day. 


Hannibal could never refrain from plac- 
ing his ear or eye to the Key-hole of the 
dining-room door, before knocking, to see 


But sakes alive! ef | chairs and tables, elongating an! 


But come, Arthur, the | loosely shod feet clatiering on the 


|if anything of interest was going on within. | 
| 


left the room, Arthur merrily described the 
setting of the trap to the others. In the 
middle of the story Jennie suddenly stop- 
ped him by laying her hand on his arm, 
and, as Arthur looked at her questioningly, 
she pointed to the door. Arthur understood 
and, stepping quietly forward, opened it 
suddenly. Hannibal was standing bolt up- 
right, suspiciously near, but his round, fat 
face was devoid of any expression whiat- 
ever, and his eyes met Arthnr’s honestly 
as he held out the mail-bag. ‘‘I don't be- 
lieve he heard anything,” said Arthur, as he 
closed the door. Hannibal waited till he 
was safely in the back porch, where he 
executed a dance of triumph uoder cover 
of darkness. 


Il. 

**‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

Glumpy woke with a start and sat up, 
rubbing her eyes. She looked round her in 
a puzzied manner. ‘I ‘lowed es I'd git up 
when the rovusters started crowin.” she 
muttered, ‘‘But I disremember why.” 

The dawn was just beginning to creep 
into the loft where Glumpy slept with 
several younger brothers and sisters who 
lay round her, onthe floor, a tangle of arms 
and legs in the dim gray light 

As Glumpy sat drowsily trying to make 
out in the dark to which woolly head the 
sundry twisted limbs belonged, the thought 
of her rabbit-trap and the reason for her 
wish to rise early woke in her sleepy head 

She sprang to her feet, and taking her 
shoes in her band crept softly across the 
floor. Shoes were the only garments of 
which Glnompy and her brothers and sisters 
divested themselves at night, so no time 
was wasted in dressing. She descended 
the ladder leading from the loft and stop 
ped in the room below to put on her shoes. 
It was a large comfortable room, with a 
huge bed, in which the father and mother 
of the family were soundly reposing. The 
fire Was not yet out inthe great fireplace, 
and Glumpy stooped over it to warm her- 
self, for she was shivering with cold and 
excitement. She threw a bit of fat lignt- 
wood on the red coals glowing amid the 
soft white ashes, and a hot goden tame 
| leaped instantly upward, lighting the cabin 
|witharich glow before which the dawn 
|light grew paler still. The flanes played 
over the roughly whitewashed walls, the 
two still figures in the bed, and the dishes 
scattered untidily about the room. They 
threw strangely distorted shadows of the 
twitch- 
ing the legs as though they were dancing 
in wild exaltation. Glampy glanced fear- 
fully a round, fixing her round eyes nervous- 
ly on a glaring pictare, represerting the 
wonders of Judgment Day, which hung on 
the wall, and which had possessed a kind 
of terrible fascination for her all her life. 


The firelight added new and dreadful 
mysteries to the waving blue and red robes 
and swollen clouds of the picture, which 


caused Glump’s wool to curl more tightly 
with terror. Suddenly the flame sank palpi- 
tating into the ashes, and the room and 
furniture took on their usual commonplace 
appearance in the bleak gray light. 
Glumpy gave asigh of relief and stole 
on tip-toe to thedoor. Enveloping herself 
in a worn black shawl which hung on a peg 
she slipped silently into the open air. The 





less. Glaumpy looked toward the east. 

‘I’m later’n I laid off fur to be,” she 
murmured. ‘I guess it’s nigh sunup 
Hannibal all be comin’ art_r his traps soon, 
an’ I don’t ‘zac’ly wanter meet him, kase [ 
promised [ wouldn't go tell he wuz with 
}me so [ reckon ['d bes’ hurry.” 

Wrapping her arms in the shawl, she 
|}ran off over the brow of the hill, he: 
frosty 


ground. 

As she approached a little clump of pines 
onthe side of the hill, her steps slack- 
ened. Hannibal’s trap was in this thicket 
and it was possible he might be visiting it. 
She drew near cautiously and peered | 
through the brancnes; darkness still lin- | 
gered ander the shade of the close pines, | 
| but she could see that no one was there. 
The form of the rabbit trap showed gray 

n the shadows, and Glumpy noticed that | 
the door was down, the bouncing pole and 
trigger both out of place. She caught her 


breath. 
**B’lieve he’s got a rabbit,” she exclaimed 
passionately. ‘‘An’ it’s mos’ suttin I 


won't have none. It’s mean, real mean!” 
She hastily pushed aside the bristling 
boughs and bent over the trap. Raising | 
it on end, she drew back the door anu | 
looked in. It was too dark to see any- | 
thing, but from its weight Glumpy was! 
certain it was not empty. She put her 
hand cautiously down into the dark box. 
‘‘Pray the Lawd,” she whispered, ‘that | 
that ain’ no ole ‘possum nor polecat in 
|; hyah!” 
No; the fur was of the soft, prickly kind 





He had never gained aught by this practice, | which belongs toa rabbit. She felt about 


save the humiliation of being caught at it | fo 


by Arthur on several occasions, still he 
never failed in the performance of it. 


‘All things come to him who waits,” and | hang in her hands, 


| 


Hannibal’s perseverance was rewarded at 


last. 
The evening after the conversation witb | 
Glumpy, after the last relay of bot biscuits | 


had been brought in, and the servant had j at it. 


r the ears and seizing them firmily, drew 
the unhappy little captive into the light. 
It rolled its large eyes appealingly and 
limp with terror, but 
pity was an ucknown sensation to Glumpy. 
She felt its fat sides enviously. 

“It’s a great big ole jack-rabbit,” she 


weather was as yesterday, dull and color- | 


**Ef Hannibal had f, 


bit in my trap,” she re vets > SY8b rah 
‘hed have took it. «or . . * Pan 
gwine do the same I . ea ‘ 


to do to others es they 
jes’ gwine to do it. t. 
She drew off her | 
of determination an l wra ye 80 tir 
around her prize : 
**[ dasen’t kill 


it’s boun’to be alive w) Se. Ba 
it.” , ~ Stes 
She then reset the tra 

off with her baudl Ss os red 
in ber own thoughts : tert. 
way along the patn by + igs 
had nearly reached | . —e 
where her own tr Ap was - 
ticed that some one was , 


Hannibal Martin was 


exactly as she had dons sa ray 
Hastily creeping into t) “ 
had hidden her own ee 


ra 
Glumpy knelt, hugyi: “ 
bundle to her breast ang « Pate. 
bal with feverish interest : 
When Hannibal drew 
trap, he held, to G 
prise and excite .oent 
which he de ighted 
holding it firmly 
to rearrange the trap wit 
‘He don’t wanter 
mought see blood arou 
muttered Glumpy. ‘He s 
little buzzard. But I stems, 
that ranbit’s a heap 
Hanniba 
quite unaware of ¢ 
eyes which gazed at 
Glumpy craned her 1 
he passed down the ‘ 
from her hiding-pla 
round a curve 
‘se boun’ to see t , 
rabbit,” she said, aud cr ‘ 
tioning herself at the 
could witness the slaying 
nate bunny. 
Those old persimmons 
mast have Kept guard ove es 
bit-traps in their day, but t 1 
have passed a more exci 
this. 
Just as Glumpy and Ha , 
the corner a third acto 
scene. Arthur, who wit 
la0 DOYS Was an eager ra 
burrytog from the oth 
both the others, Durade ‘ 
rabbit He lovked thro 
Glampv’s trap. ‘As I tho 
“[t's empty.” Ciimmbding 
it gently, he lowered his ca 
then, closing the door, \ 
ground. ‘*'There!” het : a 
he ran off. ‘*‘What a triu 
When Glumpy oo her 
trap closed, the only thou she pa 
the fact was that Hanniva ’ 
| carefully and that the trigy A 
She tipped it up and half op 
then crammed her rabbit io wit 
ing that it contained an occupant already 
“Oh, Law!” she exclal ] pering 
| delightedly, **Hannibal sutt \ 110k 
ithisa powerful trap. Two 
mawnin’! I[ jes am a-haok: 
face.” 


1 


\ s 


passed 


| 


| 


, 


It. 
When Hannibal arrived to a 4 
Glumpy on her visit to her tra f 
her, with her brothers and sisters, Seated 
onthe floor in front of 
engaged in satisfying the 


} her early morning tramp hac ¢ 


She l_oked up eagerly as 
door, and emptying her ig 
seized two large lumps of t 
bacon and prepared to atten 

As tuey marched along, s » 
Glumpy inquired in @ careless [a> 

“Cotch any rabbits this maw j 

Hannibal hesitated. ‘‘Yes, ¢ 
replied slowly. 

“You did? What trap wuz 

‘“It—oh—it wuz in the one in 
thicket over yander.” 

Glumpy took a bite of bread a plied 
with her mouth full. ‘Yos,” 6 re- 
marked thoughtfully, *‘I recko! two 
in that one.” 

‘‘How much d’you bet that’s 4 
yo’ trap? "asked Hannibal wi! , 
m ment later. = 

‘How much said Glumpy musing\y 
‘*Well, how much d’you say?” 

Hannibal grinned vet more 
‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘ef you catch a ra 
give you my little log trap. It’s a g 
un, an’ ef you dont why ti 
youro.” 

“Thought you 
nathin’.” 

‘*Tain’t neither, 
some.” 

Glumpy looked at him sideway> 
right,” sbe said. 

Hannibal was much surprised at 
the trap. He never thought ofits - 
there, not that he ever thought 4 
at all, he declared. ‘ a F 

‘Is it by them persimmons: Se **" 
innocently. 

“Yes,” replied Giumpy. “Bal 


9” 


hen Ii g 
said ‘twasn’t wil 


bat I mought 


muttered, and then stood silently looking | don’t kuow it.” 


‘ 


Then, as they approached, ‘‘[t’s 






































i» well-feigned excitement. 


pm; trap b’longs to me.” 
meio pile,” retorted Hannibal. 
gaye en  alit sbet.” 
gave tl ver the trap, while 
gery a elessly against the 
ge oof studied indifference. 
ge ie ad g box on end. ‘It’s 
gid) r nounced. 
er ok her curiously. 
aw gan, and then stopped 
on ened the door a chink and 
eT eho ra her head, and then 
gee again, giving a sbriek of 
eS.’ 
4 i forward. ‘*Whet’s in 
geo * tedlv. ‘“What’s the 
Glaumpy was dancing 
» rs me foot and then on 
» aud snapping her fin- 
ahe shouted, ‘‘Oh—o Lawd! 
0 [wo on ’em, sure’s I's 
P Preis m whom all blessin’s 
“ say w’en he git a big 
a ha’ mussy!” and she 
tos e ground, rolling to and 
pin wildest ecstasy. 
Ph 8 nder-struck : the he 
wt sined perfectly silent 
) hen closed the door 


Well, I never did 


k o° my trap?” she in- 
hesitated, but admira- 


conquered. ‘‘It jes 
whaler!” he ex- 

ss 
Jennie, hyah’'s ttle 


she want to see you 


' the book she was read- 
and, ex g a glance with Arthur 
g, answered over her 
jiored girl at the door. 
Jacenie, bring her in.” 
’ ck, and Glumpy entered 
So vod still in the middle 
iuds rolled in her apron, 


2 g and her ronnd eyes 
ss with a most innocent 
ws n everything she saw, 
ois ed room, lighted by the 
eiancidg ind the chill glare of a 
viet ’ piano, the books and 
stares * and girl seated by the 
* very style of Jennie’s 
& { n on her hair. 
ir se from the rug ‘What is it, 
ye 4 forward to the fire and 
pout her hands to the blaze, and then 
ging herself on the floor, looked up at 
bp io White dren. 
wt to ax you all somethin’,” she 
a 
Phat is 
! tell nobody. It’s "bout 
mr mbbit-tra 
inber tushed red, but Glumpy pro- 
mded without noticing him, ‘‘You see, I 
ve scared | moughtn’t cotch no rabbit, 
wijes\akone onten Hannibal’s trap fo’ 
ne. An’ when [ git to my 
n I fin’ Hannibal a-robbin’ of it. | 
Lai ed he’d fin’ me with his rabbit, 
»| e bresh tell he wuz gawn. 
Whe git to my trap, the do’ wuz | 
i, an' tha’ wuz "nother rabbit in it what | 
id ¢ tched while We wuz ’way.” 
ate Giumpy paused, for Arthur had 
WM into s 4 peal of laughter as sur- 
Bis r. Jennie too joined in, while 
wie z from one to the other. 
ia latfed mo’ ef you'd jes seeu 
SEBEIOA s fy ~he said at last. 
et trolled herself. ‘I wish I 
> ‘te said. ‘Bat what was it you 
ask us 
' sat back on her heels. ‘This 
' sie said earnestly. ‘*They says 
+ * you oughter tek the foot o’ the 
4 ‘yo trap gits, an’ hang it roun’ 
lope an ivil bring you good luck. 
sent git my fust rabbit, Hanunibal’s 
'\ onl wanter know ef you all think 
. nab the one what got in arter- | 
“ e tr look grave. ‘‘I’m sure 


e as well,” she said. 
ays sor” said Glumpy. “Bat 
VY; while I waz skinnin’’em, 
‘Obits mixed, an’ I dunno | 
ne tses b’long to the rabbit I 
a ral il’s trap an’ wuich to the 
se Outen ny own.” So saying, she 
e bosom of her apron 


an 's' feet and held them towards 


mus’ I do?” 
paws in her hand and 


im. them. Then she drew 

™ tT a box on the table and 

Bin. tu it, said, **‘What do you 

Or neck arrangement? Put this round 
beck 9 




























u will have them both.” 
1g to her feet in delight. 
Miss Jennie,” she cried, 
y is smart!” 
her the ribbon, and then 
flushing slightly, ‘‘But, 
you hadn’t taken the rab- 
‘strap. It was stealing, 
nk it was very wrong?” | 
wondering. ‘*‘Why, Miss | 
‘I wuz boun’ ter havea| 
n't you worry ’bonut the! 





sinfulness,” she added, preparing to leave 
the room, ‘‘kase I'll be all rightin less'n 
no time; tha’s a big ’vival meetin’ gwine 
begin over to Lebanon, time the moon gits 
full, an’ I's gwine git religion, an’I give 
you my holy promise I'll git it strong!” 
MartTua H. BLAND. 


There is more Catarrh iu this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a loval 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hali’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. Itis taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful 
It acts directly on the blood and mcuous 
surfaces of the system They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials 
Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., 


Toledo, QO. 
KE "Sold by Druggists, 75c. , 


\ Matter Which Affects Your Pocket. 


Is there any sense in your paying twice 
as much for an article as you need to? Do 
you pay twice as much rent for your hous: 
as your neighbor, 
rood? 


who has one equally as 
Do you pay twice as much for your 
sugar as your employer pays? Do you pay 
twice as much for a barrel of floar, or any- 
thing else you eat, as those who use arti 
cles in every respect the equal of those you 
buy? 

Yonr answer will likely be 
d——,” or some more forcible 

We are led to ask these questions on 
account of the fact that many men are 
willing to keep on paying twice as much 
for their shoes as other men pay who 
wear a shoe equally as good or better. 
Times have changed, and first-class shoes 
can be made and sold for one-haif what 
they could ten years ago. 

Shoes canuot be 


“Don't bea 
remark. 


erly, on account of the difficulty the retail 
shoe dealer has in reducing bis expenses. 
The fact is, his expenses have increased 
so much that, though he buys for a less 
price, he cannot sell his shoes any lower 
thau formerly and pay his increased store 
and living expenses. 

It tis with pleasure that we notice the 
great 
some three years sirce, which conducts 
the shoe business on an entirely new plan, 
in fact, on a plan entirely its own, which 
isto manufacture three grades of gentle 
men’s fine shoes, all of the very best of 
material, varying in price according tu 
the manner in which they are made, 


through 
its own stores, and selling nothing else 
but its own shoes in its own stores 

It strikes us shat this is getting the 


| Shoe business down to a fine point, and 


that it is the proper way to do it. 
We are, of course, 


retail shoe dealer, but it can’t be helped, 


as we see, as this is where ‘‘the survival of | 


the fittest” comes in, and asthere is no 
chance for a shoe dealer to make a cent 
on this line of shoes, being all sold to the 
consumer by the maker, he finds the shoe 
‘‘pinches” him, and he cannot, of course, 
be expected to speak in its favor. 

From a smali beginning this business 
has grown to immense proportions, now 
requiring two large factories and twenty- 
one stores for its exclusive manufacture 
and sale, giving constant employment to 
over one thousand persons. 

The sae of this shoe is now so large 
that only a very small profit is required to 
be made on each pair to pay satisfactory 
dividends on the capital employed. 

As the sale increases, value is added to 
the shoe instead of cheapening it, as is 
often the case with articles extensively 
advertised. 

As the public get a great benetit from 
this manner of doing business, we say, 
success to the Crawford Shoe, made by 
Bouvé, Crawford & Co. Corporation of 
Boston. 


sold in the regular old- | 
fashioned manner anv less n w than form- | 


8.00 crear” 


success of acorporation chartered | 


mak- | 
|ing every pair it sells in its own factories, 
j}and selling every pair at retail 


sorry for the regular : : 
Immigration. ....s.ceeeeseeeees Hon. F. 


Progress in Employment of Police 


$2.00. 








c AYLOR 
6.0. Wwuiskies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








‘BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pure, Highly concentrated. In quan 
tity costs tenth of acentaday, No other L is like it, 


gTHING ON EaRy, Ay 
enst 8... UKE og 
AKE HE Heian 


CONDITION POWDER 
if von can't getitsend to us, Ask first. 
ple for % ects, Five SI J urge 21-4 Ib. can $1.20, Six, 





$5. Exp’ paid. Sam Beer Pr ULTRY PAPER ” free, 
n-l iltr¥y one year (price b0c.) and fange can  # 50, 
OHNSON & ( » Custom House Rost Mas 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


FITCHBURG .” 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 17, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE VW EST 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 Albany. ; 
9, 00 A.M. EXPRESS, 
_s'. 
ll, 00 4 SARATOGA SPECIAL Par 
lor c ars to Saratoga and Troy 
ll. 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
—/ 
3, 00: Pr. PALL Y EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
ha to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 


P.M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7.00 — : 


ll. 15 os z NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeving Car 
o Troy. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
MONTREAL 


3.05. Cari Montreal TION Rutland 
*” M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
\ 


7, 00 NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping ¢ 
to eoesre al. 


* Daily. 


PARLOR CAR for 


FLYER, Parlor 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


Boston, Mase. 


LLEND A HAND 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Matrons...... 
Caroline A. Kennard 


Let us Thiuk....scccccccccsecs Rev. Albert Walkley 
Civicse— 
Preparation of the 


A School-studly ..-.ecececcees Ww. 
indian for 


K. Wic es 
Citizenship...... 


Alice C. Fletcher 
Hopeful Side of Prisou Reform.....W.F. Spalding 
> sete of New York. .cccocs Rev. John Tunis 


For sale at newstands. Annual subscrip ions 


Single numbers 20 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO, 


3% Hamilton Place, Boston 


wae SNOW, CHURCH & C0, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
U.uited States; investizate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property and 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon.- 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


Ripan. 3 T abules : for sour stomac h. 


SPECIAL SALE 


— OF — 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


French and English Wall Papers, 


at less than half the cost of importation. Alsoa 
complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
from the best American manufacturers, which we 
guarantee to sell lowerthan any other huuse in 


Boston. 
T. F. SWAN, 
12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- 
ton Street. 
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New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via New YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 300 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.N Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This traip carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic Fare $5.00 in 
$1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 


coach; 


unsurpassed service 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Nrondway, and Grand C, 
New Vork. 

Cc. §8. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


niral Depot, 


- RAILROAD Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston 


Lewis Wharf 


toston, every Tuesday ana Friday, at 12 o'clock 


During June, from south side 


noon From Yarmouth every Wednesday, an, 


Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
lilustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
rickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham at.; THOMAS C. 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston, 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


B. Sanborn | 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 


he knows not I‘s stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


2~The man that knows not and knows that he 


knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


{~The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINYESOTA AND NORTH DAKOT?, 
KEACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
KAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 
| 8— Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 
4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A. C. HARVEY, 
228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


tipans ‘Tabules cure dizziness. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 
be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent sad pay goes towards paving 
for your property. o capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 65 Boston. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 





Roel 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 











WORDS 


IN SEASON. 








SERIES. OF SERMONS 


HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
CHARLES F, DOLE. 


The authors of this series of sermons, 
issued in this four-fold form, unite In 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
ribution of their several churches, and 
heir members. 

Single copies of the series of twenty 
sent bv mail, One Dollar for the! 
series. The sermons of either preacher, 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- 
five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50. 


For further particulars address, 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


8 HAMILTON PLacE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


. Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015.526.95 
ABILITIES eseestsesee 19,832,985,22 


_— 





$2,185,841.73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and Lane d insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

phiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ FF. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
6. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 


MISS O. L. JOST, 


Stenographer and Tvpe-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 








Telpehone, Boston, 3342 Room 75 





Churches & Choirs 


MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Compiled by L. O. Emerson. Postpaid, 50c. 
100 devotional pieces for men's voices 


VOICE IN PRAISE. 


By Ff. G. Barnett, Musial Director, Yale College. 
Postpaid, #1 40. 
Solos, duets and trios are included in the 39 songs. 


CHOICE SACRED DUETS. 


Heavy paper, $1. 30 sacred duets. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 


3o songs, 160 pages. Paper, #1. 
A fine col'ection of sacred solos, adapted for 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor voices. 


EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS. 
208 pages. $1, prepaid,or $9 per dozen, not pre- 
paid, 
Mr. Emerson's choice of all the anthems ever 
published. One half is Scriptural. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS. 


49 selections. 80 cents, prepaid, or $7.20 per 
dozen, not prepard. 
The best original and selected anthems, with 
entirely new arrangements. 


PERKINS’ EASY ANTHEMS. 


ae #1, prepaid, or $9 per doven, not pre- 
paid, 
84 easy anthems, for the average choir’s use. 


LAUS DEO, 


By Arthur Henshaw. 224 pages. $1, prepaid, or 
#9 per dozen, not prepaid. 
60 hymn anthems, motets, trios, Te Deums, sen- 
tences, tunes, etc., for quartets and choruses. 


Gabriel’s New and Selected Anthems. 


By Chas. H. Gabriel. 166 pages. $1, prepaid, or 
#9 pe dozen, not prepaid, Specimen copies 
mailed for $1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NW. Y. 








DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large ine of Library and jStanding Desk», 
Office ana Library Furniture of every description, 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


a ee 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND << 


NERVINE IN TITUTE 


' >. 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in al! their forms. e pa AY 
ic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~iceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


NSTITUTE OPEN,DAILY FROM 0A. M. 
teoS P.M. 
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$900.00 











The above are misplaced letters of the name of the most popular n 


the continent, the publishers of which will give Ste Publication og 
$900.00 IN CASH PRIZES 
to the first twenty persons sending in the above three words with the lett 
LTS Corre 


arranged. Prizes to be awarded as follows :— 


To the First person sending the correct answer will be given $208.00 in , 
Second, $200.00 ; to the Third, $100.00 ; to the Fourth, $75.00 3 to the F on te the 
to the Sixth, $35.0''; to the Seventh, $25.00; to the Eighth, $20 ow + » $50 6 


© the \ 


15.00; to the Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth, $10.00 em 

the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth « omnia ang 

$5.00 each. ae Gast 
Every person sending an answer to the above Puzzle must enclose with w 

fifteen (15) two-cent stamps for one month's trial subscription to our «+My SiC Fone 

which is the most elaborate work of its kind ever published in America® jjshed Sa 

Seeeregnes on best paper, with cover beautifully designed in = 

embossed. Our publication is a monthly, each number containing the latent 7 se 

compesitions, therefore you receive ten times the welue of your scunttaen 

any one number. mee te yMoNn 
Our object in offering this Prize Puzzle is to attract attention to r pub (0: 

subscribers to which are placed in & position to buy all lines of sheet mus tt te gon all B 

rates. papere are FC 
We have outlived the prejudice that the public have against patie tinud 

brought about by unscrupulous publishers of “fake” journals, as we have pot atven we 

to give everything, but have given everything we advertised. “vOrton ahet 


The envelope which contains correct solution bearing first post 
first award, and the balance In order as received. 


This month's issue contains the following copyright music :- — 


‘* TA-~RA-RA-BOOM” POLKA. 
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“ ONLY PROMISE.” (Vocal). . 
“ GERALDINE” WALTZ. Great Hit. ward E 
“BILL THE BOSUN.” (Vocal). Sea Song qo CONT! 
‘LA SERENATA” WALTZ. Very Latest. geanye sre 
‘WASHINGTON ” MARCH. oo .. 
“LOVE AND DUTY.” (Vocal). Great Success tee 
‘*GERMAN PATROL” MARCH. Very catch; a 


‘**POMPADOUR” POLKA. Great Success. 
‘*META” SCHOTTISCHE. Newest. ENG 
‘‘ALWAYS TOGETHER.” (Song). 
“KLEINE KATIE.” (Song). Dutch Yodle. 
‘**GALLANT SALAMANDER.” Sea Song. 


IF THIS IS NOT BY FAR THE GREATEST VALUE IN THE MUSIC LIVE EDW 
YoU EVER SAW, WE WILL CHEERFULLY REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


CANADIAN MUSIC FOLIO 


ERLE! 














— 
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ce 
TORONTO, CANADA. ee 
Mention this Paper. align 
ith 
LL LLL ddddddddedddldlldlddddllddllidLddddddddddldaaaau. en 
— Lon 
Cuapter 
pers 
FOR YOURSELF. = 
— , Grey Come 
— WHY DO YOU SUFFER wi Pek... 
: Itching and Bleeding oe tee 
ts? Maude M 
PILES? ee 
: and Ant 
ary Lal 
] ~ Thirsty | 
Lady Poor’s Ointment = 
Doings of th 
Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly be —_ 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and rem Colleges 
the tumors. ; = fats Colleze 
Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Pi The Theatres 
have produced an OINTMENT whieh tage Whispe 
prove Magazine anc 
(asi About ¥ 
THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, fim x= 
The Skies in 
iy First Pat 
The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMEST : 
convince the sufferer that there is a Baim 
all —- and — ousnit 
t on your throboi 

qu aaking ‘wigpten. and you will find: Se ag 
speedily. emy, 1 
APPALACE 
POISON F RUM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Uleers will yield to this remedy; hee leterday, 0 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Sait ™ Meeting: Th 
can be promptly cured by LADY PoOR’s OINTMENT. tated by 100 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by Vermout. ( 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. a om: 








Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., jap Bostow: 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pe Bromfield 81 
Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. Boston 

’ ’ al - teiiding, 

~ PAPALEERS Morphine Habit Cured in 10 Boston 

OPIUM: 20 da s. No pay till cured. E A, MUTEL & SON, @, Octobe 

DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 2 ton GENERAL 

Anorew J. LLovp, Optician, 196 Dartmouth St.. ee: bef 

323 and 325 Washington St., French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing 0 i : . 

Grant, Gah Meotane Oe. tabilahment. (Formerly 104 and it yar tain 

Avoid mistakes ; all cases stamped with jn Mp Paris, France, open to Dex 
TRADF MARK. av. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 


When You First Put 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Massact 
Trem 


SCROOLS. 
“ Seventh Ay 
lt On. MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN Anw E: 


4 * to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor- Kingston sn¢ Beach * ot Teeny 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford SOG StO1S: ss crn‘. me soe hse ta ark ecco ol 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., »* ® 


Sew E: 


Depot; 182 Boylston |St., Iuear Columbus Ave.; 5$ MainbhSt. soctrry 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. a 








